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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (irom the ae High School ot 
Music, Berlin). No. 349 W. Ninth Street. Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar, and Vocalization. 
Best references given, Address 326 George Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 49 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private Par- 
ties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care of John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 3%, Richmond Street, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, Instruct- 
or of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address Chase Av- 
enue, East Wainut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 1103 Scott Street, Covington, 
Ky., or care John Church & Co. 


PROF, JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Church or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 


ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
23 Webster Street. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


MISS S. E. NEWMAN, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 166 West Seventh Street. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 


MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 
= Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. 
gagements. 









































Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
Leave orders with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES BAETENS. 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at Sight. 
Address 452 Elin St. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher ot Vocal and instrumental Music. No. 345 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO, HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. 
Walnut Street. 


NO. A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition, and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. Orders left 
with John Church & Co, 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co. 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing, and Thorough-bass. Residence Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 


HENRY EICH, 
Address 324 Walnut Sreet, or John 














Address 545 

















Teacher of Music. 
Church & Co. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. v7 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky., Teacher of 
Vocal and 








Instrumental Music. Orders with Johr. 
Church & Co. 
F. WERNEK (>teinbrecher), 


Neo. 7 West Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. Orders 
left with John Church & Co. 
CHARLES WARKKEN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach Flute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co, will he promptly attended to, 
MADAME CAROLINE RIVE, 
No. 431 West Sixth Street, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. 
LUUIS G. WLESEN PuAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncclid, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Fiute. Corner Walnut and Mer- 
cer Streets. 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street, 




















SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
GLENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Twenty-fifth collegiate year. Madame C. Rive ard 


others in musical department. Address Rev. L. D. 
Potter, D.D., President. 


CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public, 
as well as by the highest musical authorities, been 
gaknowlotged as one of the first Musical Institu- 
tions. 

Students can enter daily during the Summer term 
as well as during the school year. 

Young ladies from a distance can board in the in- 
stitution and pursue their studies under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Directress. Certificates 
are granted to students competent to teach. 

Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA 
BAUR, Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








CINCINNATI 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


S305 Race Street. 


All branches of music taught. Pupils can enter 
any time, and non-residents can secure board in 
the building. Circular and special information 
sent on application to 


MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O, 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
WARREN, OHIO. 


An Institution Devoted Exelusively to the 
Sindy of Musie. embracing systematic courses 
of study in Voice, Theory, and all Instruments in use 
in the thareh, Parlor, Orchestra and Hrass 
Band, established 1869. Fall Term begins Septem- 
ber 12. Send for an Elegant Catalogue to 


JUNIUS DANA, See’y. 


The Tonic Sol-fa hdvocate, 


The Organ of the Tonic Sol-fa Movement 
in the United States and Canada. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Subscriptions 50 Cents per Vear. Clubs of 25 and 
upward, 40 Cents. Single Copies, 5 Cents. 


The Tonic Sol-fa | Music Reader, 


A course of Instruction and Practice in the Tonic 
Sol-fa Method of teaching Singing, with a Choice 
Collection of Musie suitable for Day Schools and 
Singing Schools. By THEO. F. SEWARD, assisted 
by B. C. UNSELD. Approved by JOHN CURWEN. 


Price, 35 cents; $30 per 100 copies. 


The Reader has already been adopted in many 
Day Schools and Evening Classes. and has never 
failed to awaken the enthusiasm of all who have 
used it, whether teachers or scholars. 

















Messrs, BieLow & MAIN a been appointed 
Sole Agents in the United States for the sale of the 
Tonic Sol-fa Publications of Messrs. JouN CURWEN’S 
sons, London, will forward their complete Catalogue 
on application, and will order whatever is desired, 
at the rate of 40 cents to the shilling, adding postage 
thereto. Our own catalogue, containing a list of 
Messrs, CURWEN'S more important works, which we 
have in stock, will be sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | $1 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








If you think of expending fifty or 

One hundred dollars in advertising, 

send us a copy of your arivertise- 

ment, and we will tell eee (free of 

charge) what will be the best possible 

investment for you to make. Send 

10 cents for our 100 mphliet. Address 

Ge. P. eet & CO’8 NEWSPAPER ADVERTIS- 
ING BUREAU, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 





CHURCH & CO’S 


Concert, Theatrical andDanceMusic 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 

Each number may also be effectively performed 
with Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet, and Piano; 
first and second Violin, Cornet, and Piano; first 
and second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, Bass, and 
— The first Violin part contains all the mel- 

y: 

INSTRUMENTATION. 
Large Orchestra, 16 Instruments. 

First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first 
and second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, 
Trombone, first and second French Horns, 'Cello, 
Large and Small Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Violo, Bass, Flute, first 
and second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone, and 
Piano Forte. Parties ordering small Orchestra can 
have Drum Parts instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 





VWeeiien a chia eis se iv sa vtabeccuce 25 Cents. 
Violin, Cornet, and Piano REA AS wee 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clar- 
ionet. Bass, and Piano hr 3 40 * 
9 Instruments (Small Orchestra) with- 
out Piano. ....... ee an “ 
10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) inelud- a 
n pe ganas. eas wip on am 
15 Instruments (Large Orchestra) with- 
out Piano......... sie teetad ‘ 65 “ 
16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) includ- 
ng Piano......... Be ind bulges ae © 
Duplicate Parts, 10 cts. each; Piano Parts, 15 cts. each, 
Any 6 Numbers for Small Orchestra,.... .. $2.00 Net. 
oe 3 oe oe Large Er $2.00 oe 
* er) ty . r Vs See? F arn 
2 Ga he, | omes, Easy Goes,’’......... aust 
3 cedville** sscot,’’...... PR fe chi -Seydel 
4 Waltzes—‘‘ The Charmer,’’............ Waldteufel 
5 Potpourri—** ¥. pe ae Seydel 
6 Polka—*‘Queen aw H os okie ee Fahrbach 
7 adrille—‘* Billee Taylor,’’................ Seydel 
8 March—‘“‘ Festival,” ...................... Seydel 
9 4 and Jigs,” adh > Datei hi <us tpt Malloi 
10 Lancers—‘* Emmet’ Herman 


(Introducing the most , ypular airs of J. K. Emmet.) 
11 Polka—" M Own oi 


Polka Mazurka,’’.. ... Faust 

12 ‘ections from » Gabriel 
13 bv —* Poet and Peasant,”’. ........ Suppe 
14 Jas Sea reh, ree choping Arranged by Cox 
bE e—En re Nous,’’. edt diy apa © he Faust 
rfield iem March................. Murray 

16 } ea Se eae te Kottaun 
17 —** Bound,’’........ Brooks 
18 > a ig ae ne aa eaeees = 
19 alop—‘‘ Fashionable Racquet,’’......... erman 
20 Polka urka—" Zingara,” A eet Faust 
pI iene Dot on the l,’’............ 1 Sieaaes 

Redowa—“ Te: * = 





THE POPULAR 


BELLAK’S 
PIANO METHOD. 


A revised and enlarged edition is now ready of 
BELLAK’S 


EXCELSIOR PIANO INSTRUCTOR. 


Containing, in addition to the elementary depart- 
ments, a la! and earefully-seleected repertory of 
piano music of the most popular kind, for teachers’ 
use. 

Price, $1.00; paper cover, 7 5c. 


Ba" Be sure that you get the “ EXCELSIOR,” 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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John Church & Co,’s 
THREE YEARS SYSTEM 


--—— OF -—— 


PIANO & ORGAN 
Renting? 


By which the instrument 
becomes THE PROPERTY OF THE 
denned RENTING IT, at the end 

f the third year, provided each 
aon S Rent shall have been regu- 
larly paid mn © penamen 

Piano- from 
$25, - ie ans, from $10 per 
quarter, We have CONStaNi- 
ly in stock a 


. 7 ap a . 
ried assoriment of Pianos 


Gas 


Z . 
ortes, new, 


large and va- 
and Organs from which to 
select. Address, 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 West Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 














SOMETHING NEW 
FOR 
CHURCH, SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERTS, AND 
FOR SABBATH USE. 
BY GEO. F. ROOT. 
UND Is an ORATORIO CANTATA 
based upon Scripture. It is per- 
TH fectly adapted to the needs of Sun- 
P ALM day Schools, and is designed 
especially for the exercises of 
FLORAL ae HARVEST SUNDAY, 
RISTMAS, 
SUNDAY PN ca ANNIVERSARY DAY, 
Etc., ETC. 

The words and songs, by HezexkiaAn BUTTER- 
WorTH, are of a high standard of Sabbath School 
poetry, and the music is bright, simple and lasting. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
Will find in “‘UNDER THE PALMS” just what 
they have long sought for. 

Price, 30c. by mail, $3 a dozen, by express 

*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cts. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
“MENDELSSOHN 
A MEMOIR,” 
‘ 
By Ferdinand Hiller. 

This charming volume contains a most graceful 
sketch of the life of a great musician and pure man. 
The appearance of the book is in unison with the na- 
ture of its contents, making it a most acceptable 
holiday book for musical people. Bound in cloth, 

50, 

Sent to any address, on receipt of price. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 





THE 


Root bar Va Co. 


156 STATE ST., CHIGAGO, ILL. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Musical Merchandise. 


The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud of 


their acquisition of the Hazclton Bros. Piano, 
which they report is the most honestly niade 


piano in America. 


I882—EASTER MUSIC—i882 


BRIGHT, SPIRITED, CHARMING! 


EASTER CAROLS 


By Dr. Geo. F. Root, W. F. SHERWIN, and 
J. R. Murray. 
Price 5 ets. each by mail; 50 ets. per dozen, or 
83 per hundred by express. Easter Annual for 
1881, same price. 


NEW ANTHEMS. 


FOR CHOIRS. 


CHRIST OUR PASSOVER.—With Solos, 
ete., by W. F. SHERWIN, 50 cts. 

THE LORD IS RISEN IN DEED.—(Chorus 
form), introducing the hymn, “ Crown Him with 
Many Crowns.—bBy W. F. Sherwin, 5 ets. 


Easter Music from all Authors in 
great variety. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
*Now 5 Union Square.) Cineinnati, 0. 


Organ Voicing and Tuning. 
AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR ALL ORGANISTS. 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, 
voicing and repairing. 


All the mysteries of the art fully illustrated 
and expliined. 


This little manual will save many a vexatious 
delay, and will make the studious organist largely, 
if not wholly, independent of the city tuner, who is 
expensive and often dilatory. 

A careful study of this book will obviate the ne- 
cessity of sending “to town”’ fora tuner e very time 
the organ gets out of order. 


Country Organists will find it invaluable. 


Here are some of the points treated: Organ con- 
struction; tools for voicing and tuning; materials 
used for pipes; pressure and pitch; voicing metal 
work; chamber scales; principal, diapason, fifteenth 
and other stops; the ir character, etc.; voicing, 
stopped, and flute work; wood and metal; pedal 
stops: Manage ment of reed stops; tuning, be ~aring, 
ortemperament; order of tuning stops, etc., etc., ete. 


The book has numerous cuts of mechanical appa- 
ratus, tools, action, etc. 


Uniform with the True Piano Tuner. Price 30 cts, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


PRESENTS FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE MOST SUITABLE PRESENT CERTAINLY IS 
— THE — 


Marvezous ORGANINA 





This instrument is a wonderful triumph of inven 





tive skill, and the most perfect mechanical instru 
ment that the world has ever seen, both in operat 
and effect; it plays any tune in the most perfect 
manner 

No knowledge of music necessary—a child can operate it. 

In point of beauty the Organina is really an orna 
ment; the case is handsomely gilt decorat »| 
walnut, with nickel-plated trimmings, an 
plate glass panel, showing the very intere 
tion and operation of the automati 
valves. 

Organina, with selection of music, sent upon re- 
ceipt of $10.00 

Descriptive catalogue and list of music for Organ- 
ina sent free upon application 


WE HAVE ALSO RECEIVED A LARGE STOCK OF 


MUSICAL BOXES 


WHICH ARE ESPECIALI ADAPTED FOR 


PRESENTS. 





SmMaALt Music Boxps. 


Playing from one to four tunes, $1.00 to $5.00 


MrpiumM SIZE Music Boxps. 





In plain and elegantly inlaid rosewood cases; play 
ing four, six, and eight t ines. Prices from fi: 00 
to $35.00. 

LARGE Music Boxps. 
Playing six, eight, and ten tunes. Mandoline Ex 
pressive, Sublime Harmonies; also, with Bells 
Drums, and Zither attachments. Price from $45.00 
to $150.00 

Upon application we will send descriptive list of 
Music Boxes with names of tunes, which will 
able you to make your selection the same as f 
stock. 


Our stock of GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 


is one of the largest in the country, and as we mak« 
this branch of our business a specialty, we are e1 

abled in many respects to offer inducements over 
other houses. 

CoRNETS 

Of the most celebrated makers, such as, Courfois, 
Distin & Besson, as well as medium quality instru 
ments we keep constantly in stock: also, a complete 


line of other Musical Instruments, such as 
Violins, Violas, Violoncetios, Double Basses, 
Bones, Guitars, Banjos, Z:thers, Harps, Flutes, 
Piccolos, Piccolo-Flagevlets, Clarionets, Flaqgeo- 
lets, Fifes, Drums, Cymbats, Bugles, Trumpets, 
Post-Horns, Accordcons, Harmonicas, ews 
Harps, Triangles, Tuning Forks, Tuning Pipes, 
Tuning Hammers, Metronomes, Bones, Casta- 
nets, Violin and Guitar Cases. Lyres, Metatla- 
phones, Xylophones, Music Stands, etc., ete. 


A present selected from the above list can 
not fail to prove acceptable and will be a source of 
pleasure in the home and social circle, long after 


the holidays are over 
Send for price lists and catalogue to 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, 








THE LORD IS RISEN INDEED. 





















































(FOR EASTER.) W. F. SHERWIN. 
$%34—— a EE T= — ee ne Owe = { pi pn—poniigins—— 
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| The Lord is risen in - deed; The Lord is risen in - deed; 
The Lord is risen in - deed; . ; 
# - | s 
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The Lord is risen in - deed; 
# FINKE. (24 time to CODA, 


so == eee] 


7 SS ze. ee 
The Lord is risen in - deed in - deed! ~ to the — of ries! n with speed the joy-ful tid - ings bear. 


Nh tng > peas Par see i — 
SL = Ereiger re ee ee ee 
At-tend-ing an-gels hear,.... at -tend-ing an-gels hear; Up to the courts of hen n with speed the joy-ful oe ings bear. 
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The Lord is risen in - deed, in - deed! 


+ DUET. Tenor and Al Alto. 
RE) eee a ae? SS Se ee 


Then wake your gold-en _lyres, And strike each cheerful chord; Join, all ye bright, ce - “ tial choirs, To sing our ris - en Lord. 
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Copyright, 1882, by Joun CuuRcH & Co. 


THE LORD IS RISEN INDEED. Concluded. 
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as a = Tat ew ee = —f— | ot 
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Then wake your gold-en _lyres, And strike 0 c ~ rful chord ; bare ye bright ce - les - tial choirs, To ees our ” - en Lord. 
Se Sey ees teat ee Sher See J ‘ 
Fi + = ——— sh ne, iz RE MERE SE Ar See ae cw es 
SS ss SS ES ee SESE J 
acts a aN Ge a omedl 7 cunet 
ees —~e—¥% gests ~ se eee a = ion 


Then wake your gold-en “We res , And strike each cheerful c Saas J vin,all -ye bright ce - les- tial choirs, To sing an oe ris - en Lord. 
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DR. G. J. ELVEY, from “ Hymns Ancient and Modern.” 


——}—— Se came iinecaiennediaeceatees 4 + - 
—— cealRoas —s— aol s——s— Ss acon = =p ss we fe] 


1. Crown ou hie with x ma - ny crowns, The Lamb up-on his throne; Hark! how the heav’nly an - them drowns All mu-sie but its own. 


























° y ° ’ y . . . t . 
. Crown him the Lord of life! Who triumphed o’er the grave; Who rose vic-to-rious in the strife, For those he came to save. 


— Bae 6 | tS Se a Be el 


8. Crown him the Lord of heav’n! One with the Fa-ther neon sae blest the Spirit thro’ him giv’n, From yon-der Tri-une throne! 
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A -wake, my soul, and sing Of him who died for thee; And hail him as thy match-less King,Thro’ all e - ter - ni - ty. 
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a JP t5— cs = aaa "oe a - aan -—— = 
a . — =o eS my ——4~ — —o- oe — ere 
Sia ; = 2 aap. tg—3 — 4 pe 5 Se nal —— — == 22 SS 






































His glo-ries now we sing, W bes ala sys rose on high; Whodied e - ter- nal life to bring, And lives that death may die. 
= anaes = Lia bling joomeaitieaien Mist: 
a ee ee a =s esas = 
2 eo - — a on a ere aes mene neo 
Seniges RENESAS or ae, C water Re ies ate — 






























































Church’s Musical Visitor. 


CINCINNATI, MARCH, 1882. ward the coming of children and the claims of society had pré 
hn ____| vented her attempting it, but the unlucky day came when Mr. R 
‘{ made the acquaintance of a charming widow with a charming voice 


A SONATA OF BEETHOVEN'S. who was always ready and willing to sing sweet songs to him, and 


he gradually fell into the way of spending many of his evenings 

















EBEN E. REXFORD. with her 
Tn . a he 1 “At heart devoted to his wife, he was unconscious of his gradual 
: Iwas aweary. All day long my heart neglect of her, and would have been astonished had she resented 
: Had borne a load of sorrow, and I sat his enjoyment of these musical tete-a-tet 4 bout the widow I am not 
At nightfall from the chattering throng apart, prepared to speak. Mrs. R., like a nice woman, did not resent it 
> Vexed by its idle talk of this and that. but undermined the enemy, as you will see. Her music lessons 
a she kept a profound secret from her family In the summer they 
| I can remember, now, the shadowy room went, as usual, to Saratoga, and took possession of one of the pretty 
: The moonlight at the window, white and faint, cottages at the United States Hotel 
And fancies that a ghost was in the room, — “The morning after their arrival the local newspaper contained a 
. And the low wind the voice of its complaint. notice that the leading soprano of the Episcopal Church was ill 
Ww "Of ¢ ectio an ne congregatio Was askec to make 
oe Some one moved in the shadow, for I heard pret Pessnhaoe way Aare hep ——* The 2 xt shew a S : lay. 
- rhe tread of qaiet feet. rhen, soft and low, Me @ with two of the children, wonded his way to the church of 
One long, sweet chord of music rose and stirred ile tatiee Wie © bnatnin atanend liessalf on the pl Sa eis ee’ 
2 Par" . ls Dellé Mrs. h. having excused hersell on the piea oO} a headache 
My heartstrings that had been attuned to woe. “After the opening service, the minister announced that ‘a lady 
I listened spellbound as the player played. from New York had kindly apenas cs to sing in place of the sick 
: Now moaned the masic like the lonesome sea, soprano, and in consequence the musical service would be the san 
re Telling of losses and of grief that made as usual A few agers Lee #4 lear, sweet or, cane rn 
The sorrowing ones of earth akin to me. the church, and touched the hearts of the people, perhaps, even 
* more through the exquisite expression and feeling with which the 
- I fancied. as I listened, I could hear music was rendered than the qualities of the voice itself. Mr. R 
| The universal story of the heart, was fascinated, delighted, and inwardly made comparisons between 
-* Set to sad, minor music, with a tear it and the witching widow, not flattering to the latter After the 
To mark each pause, and keep the words apart. services were over he eagerly sought the minister, to ascertain the 
name of the charming soprano, whose face he had not been able to 
2 Blind with hot tears that I could not repress, see from his seat 
| Upon my folded hands my face I laid, “*Come with me and I will introduce you,’ said the minister, who 
os And felt my heart beat with the mighty stress knew Mr. R. by reputation. They entered the choir together, and 
Of sorrow in the plaint the music made. the good man began, ‘ Miss Brown, permit me to introduce: when 
he was interrupted by Mr. R. ejaculating, ‘Great heavens, it is my 
Then — os change. The wailing died away wife!’ And, lace ~ de : rane a0 Ww ithstandir : he gave her a 
As does the wind among the pines at night, hearty embrace in his delight and surprise. To cut the story 
And in the music seemed a voice to say, Puaae short. he fell in love with her all over again. the singing siren was 
Look up and hope! The shadows yield to light! Sintien ted T don't believe yea could Gad a hapvier counle in 
‘bme, : . af v . . ay,“ f » mae 
Then peace came to my heart. I seemed a leaf ote geen : at Se — — oh asion Mi a e “7 pgraltstnyg nds eg? 
ae Adrift upon a calm and peaceful stream, RIBOSRS OOS OF ea eee See Cen With & great Gea ol 
a And I forgot my troubles, and my grief pride All of which is true 
d. Was like the thought of something in a dream. —_—___—«<-—<-+. - 
HOW TO PLAY BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. 
It seemed to me, so grand the chords and sweet, 7 4 





As if God’s hands upon the keys were prest, 
And in deep silence, sitting at his feet 
I heard him play His symphony of Rest. —— 











<><. Note.—The arti I Vistror by Lady I ved 

HE FELL IN LOVE WITH HIS WIFE .. [tees onan oh the tee. 

. same source, on ¢ f } interest at this M 

— anniversary | ser s rer v th unseen fe More 

— . . ill follow if des D. VIS! 
(a4 YEAR ago last fall a card was brought into my music-room 

bearing the name of a well-known and fashionable married 16. Op. 2, No. 2,in A.—In the very first bar of the allegro the 
lady. When she was ushered in I was surprised to see so| mistake is often made of hurrying the demi-semiquavers; if you 


young a looking woman, though, to be sure, she is not yet forty,| were counting four they would begin at the fourth beat, not any 
and a fair complexion and clear blue eyes make her look younger. | later. This remark applies also to the triplet in the eighth bar, 
She seemed a little embarrassed, but asked me to try her voice. 1 | while the same notes in the split chord in the bass of ber 9 are, on 
did so and found it uncultivated, but singularly fresh and sweet, in) the contrary, as little divided as possible. In contrast to the begin- 
quality a light soprano. I told her so and her face flushed eagerly, | ning, the second half of the subject is as /ega‘o as you can make it 
as she asked: “ Professor, could you teach me to sing?’ ‘ Yes,’ || The runs which are frequently divided between the hands shoul 
replied, ‘if you choose to apply yourself earnestly.’ be taken up so exactly in time by the right that no chan | 

“*T will, and if you can manage it so that I need not be seen,| be perceptible. Thirty-three bars before the double bar a passage 
and that no one knows of it, I will take a lesson every day.’ We)! commences which you can hardly hope to achieve, with the right 
made the best arrangements we could, and the lady never failed to| hand alone. I would, therefore, reeommend you to take the first 





= appear promptly at the hour. She was so anxious and so persever-| note of each triplet with the left, which makes it quite practicable 
: ing that she made the most extraordinary progress, and when | After the double bar, the accompaniment of the second subject is 
! spring came her voice had so strengthened and developed as to be | used with the leading theme, which is given to the left hand. Bar 
” almost beyond recognition. 68 of the second part, and the similar ones following, are extremely 
“ During the summer | heard nothing of her beyond mention in| difficult, there is so much to think of at once; the bass must be 
the society papers of her being at Saratoga, but about a month ago | looked after, the skips being long, and the tenths in the right hand 
she called upon me, and taking both my hands in hers shook them | are tiresome at the proper pace; in fact, so much so that I can 
earnestly as she said: ‘ Professor, J] have come to thank you for! recommend you to omit the small notes, unless you can get them 

making me the happiest woman alive.’ She then told me, what 1 | in clearly and without detriment to the rest 
had already a faint suspicion of, that her husband, to whom she In the /argo, be sure you sustain the upper notes of the lk ft hand, 
was deeply attached, was passionately fond of vocal music, and! playing the lower ones very lightly, just like pizzic notes on 
had always regretted that she could not sing to him. | stringed instruments. The shake in bar 10 is, of course, to be be 


“She had never cultivated her voice before marriage, and after-| gun on A after the two grace notes, to prevent two (-sharp’s falling 
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consecutively. The melody commencing at the end of bar 19 is 
imitated in the bass from bar 23, and this imitation must be made 
obvious. Twenty-three bars from the end the leading theme is 
grandly given with fuller chords, but softly again later on, and 
with a charming variation of accompaniment. 

The merry little scherzo presents not much in the way of diffi- 
culty, except ‘the occasional semiquavers in the left hand; but if 
you practice the same sort of figure among your daily exercises as 
you ought to do, you will not be troubled by them. Do not neglect 
the sforzandos in the trio. 

The first bar of the rondo often puzzles pupils, because they do 
not take the pains to make out the exact value of the notes. You 
have eight quavers in the bar—two semiquavers for the first, two 
for the second, a triplet for the third, and four demi-semiquavers 
for the fourth. Do not forget that the two high Zs are light. In 
the second bar the first note is not dotted, though I have often 
heard it played so; the second note of the bar should fall in each 
hand at the same moment. You will probably soon discover that 
the part immediately following the double bar requires the most 
practice; the semiquavers must be distinctly after the last note of 
the triplet, and the difficulty is augmented where the skips are 
great, as, for instance, between bars 5 and 6. Subsequently the 
scale passages are several times taken legato 

17. Op. 2, No. 3, in C.—The general character of this sonata, with 
the exception of the adagio, is one of brilliancy. Very little need 
be said of the first movement. Sometimes the right hand plays 
staccato against the left legato, and vice versd, and this should be care- 
fully observed. Towards the end there is a cadenza, not divided 
into bars, and which may be played ad libitum. I think it is effec- 
tive to make a gradual cresc, from about the middle of the cadenza 
to the end of the shake, and then diminish again throughout the 
descending chromatic scale. 

The minor portion of the adagio is particularly plaintive, and the 
theme, played always by the left hand, is like a lament, vieing with 
its accompaniment in mournful beauty. 

Carried away by the brightness of the scherzo, one is very likely 
to play it too fast, and then it is difficult to manage the ¢rio in the 
same time. This latter consists merely of arpeggios, but they should 
be clearly played, each note being lifted as the next is struck. 

The last movement by far exceeds in difficulty all the rest. Do 
not begin it too quickly. The accompaniment in bar 29 and the fol- 
lowing is enormously hard to master, and must be practiced by 
itself till it is quite distinct and at the same time soft. The leit 
hand octave passages, as in bars 77 and 78, want strength combined 
with looseness of the wrist, which can not be obtained without 
daily practice of octaves. The skips too in bar 87 and the next 
few are awkward. ‘The episode in # commencing bar 103 should 
be perfectly /egato, and equally so when transferred to the left hand. 
It is made a good deal of before the resumption of the leading 
theme, which, fifty-four bars before the end, is given to the left 
hand with a shake above. And this is much worse than the oc 
taves. All that follows is exceedingly hard, the climax of difficulty 
being reached at the double shake, which you may find you really 
can not manage, in which case strike the B at regular intervals, 
and shake only on the D above and F'in the bass. The radl. and 
following 7 in the original tempo, form an effective conclusion. 

18. Op. 28, in D (Pastorale)..—This title, though not given by 
Beethoven, is fully carried out by the character of the sonata under 
our notice, of which the eminently pastoral character can not 
escape even a casual observer. The first movement is perhaps 
more difficult in conception than execution. It is somewhat un- 
usually long, and needs a constant variety of color to save it from 
becoming tedious. See that you give out the first subject very 
smoothly, and likewise the dotted minims in the left hand which 
help to accompany it. Bars 48 to 50 are fidgety, the danger being 
that you may fail to hold the right hand minims, and in bar 50 di- 
vide the D and G-sharp instead of playing them quite together. 
The second subject commences with the last crotchet of bar 90, 
and just before the double bar there is, in the same key, what may 
be almost termed a third subject. In the working out you will ob- 
serve that bar 7 to 10 of the leading theme are much used, both in 
bass and treble, especially bar 9, on an imitation of which twenty- 
one bars are entirely based. 

The chief point to be remarked in the first part of the andante is 
to keep the bass staccato and light. After the second double bar 
the common fault is not giving the demi-semiquaver preceding the 
triplet its full time; it is not a grace note, and should not be played 
as such. The ocersional slurring of the second and third notes of 
the triplets, as indicated, is important. For the rest the expression 
marks are sufficient to show how the movement should be ren- 
dered 

If one can speak of musie as comic, the scherzo of this sonata 
may certainly so be called. After the first four sustained notes the 


abruptness of the following bars is very funny. Of the trio the left 
| hand is not easy where there are skips, as it goes quickly. 

The rondo is quite the most difficult movement of the work, and 
| perhaps, at the same time, the most essentially pastoral. In bars 
13 to 15 play the semiquavers in exact time, and not as a triplet, 
which I often hear done. The passage, beginning bar 17, though it 
looks so easy is frequently badly played; the first two notes of the 
right hand group must always fall precisely with the last two of the 
left hand, and the constant change of harmony is at first perplex- 
ing. The long run preceding one of the returns to the subject is 
played for three bars by the right hand, the left taking it up at the 
first note of bar 4. ‘Thirteen bars before the mark piu a/legro you 
will find a C-natura/, which is quite intended, but which has a very 
peculiar effect. Be careful in the passage three bars farther on to 
give the phrasing, as marked, against time. The conclusion is very 
difficult for the left hand; you can not hope to get the skips cor- 
rectly until the right hand passage is entirely mastered, so that you 
can concentrate your attention, when playing on the left. 

19. Op. 27, No. 1, in E-flat.—Like No. 2 of the same opus, this is 
headed, “ Quasi una Fantasia.” It is a continuous whole, at the end 
of each movement there being an instruction to proceed at once 
with the next. ‘The eminently poetical andante, though not techni- 
cally difficult, wants such refinement and delicacy as to exact much 
careful study. After the double bar the beautiful melody must 
sing, though softly, and the accompanying chords be kept as p as 
possible. it is the speed of the ellegro which makes it so hard; be 
very accurate in the fingering, and you will find the notes them- 
selves easy enough. I can not say as much for the Allegro molto e 
vivace. Theskipping up and down is tiresome, and later on the left 
hand is staccato against the right d-gato, and syncopated. To make 
the notes sound alternately with distinctness will cost you days of 
labor, because they are so quick to begin with that there seems 
hardly room for others between. The short adagio concluding with 
a cadenza is full of intense expression, and must be very sustained 
in contrast to what precedes and follows it. The allegro vivace, 
though animated, should be played with delicacy. It is most im- 
portant to bring out well the principal subject, and not to muddle 
the running accompaniments. Make very apparent the quick 
alternation of f and p, beginning in bar 25. Observe that the pas- 
sage commencing in bar 35 is at first p, and then there is a decresc. 
to pp, and afterwards a crese. to p again. These degrees of f or p 
must be carefully marked; they are the mezzotints of piano-play- 
ing, and are indispensable to a finished performance. Pupils often 
merely make a distinction between loud and soft, and a coarse in- 
terpretation is the result. Bar 106 begins a sort of working out, the 
subject being modified somewhat. Near the end there is a recur- 
rence to the adagio,in bar 8 of which I would begin the shake 
on the upper note. ‘The concluding presto contains a slight allusion 
to the leading theme, and brilliantly terminates this fascinating 
work. 


20. Op. 31, No. 1, in G.—The first movement is vigorous and 
brilliant. A great feature is made of the anticipation of some of 


the subject notes by the right hand. The left hand, in these cases, 
is to follow as closely as possible, and in bars 10 and 11; when the 
chords are struck together, let them be distinctly so, and not split 
at all. The second subject commences bar 66, and, when trans- 
ferred to the left hand, | want you to notice its continuation—bar 
83 and the following—as the same figure of descending 7ths is re- 
peated in bar 93, and the following under altered conditions. This 
latter passage, moreover, is difficult, as the crotchet ought, of course, 
to be held while the semiquavers are played. If you can not 
manage the stretch with tolerable ease leave the crotchet, rather 
than play wrong notes. Give great attention to the brilliant, florid 
passages which occur three times; as they are in octaves any slip 
would be very noticeable. 

The second movement, a graceful adagio, has for its leading theme 
a simple melody, which, as first presented, is not difficult. It is. 
however, subsequently given to the left hand, in which case I dare- 
say you will not particularly enjoy the shakes. Besides, the demi- 
semiquavers in the treble are trying, owing to the change from 
groups of four to those of six, and ultimately seven or eight, and 
the necessity of nevertheless keeping it smooth. Look at the 
episode in A-flat beginning bar 41. As written, it is very awkward, 
nay, almost impossible to play clearly, and a little management is 
necessary to facilitate it. Play the last six semiquavers of bar 5, 
bass and treble, with the left hand, thus having the right prepared 
| to take up its part crisply in the next bar. In bar 9 the first two 
semiquavers are to be played as written, the next four with the left 
hand alone; then six as written; then two in the left hand alone; 
and the remaining four in the right hand alone—concluding that 
bar. Bar 10 may be arranged in an exactly similar way, as also the 
first group of bar 11, after which there is obviously no change to be 
‘made, though the difficulty ig@normous. Although the movement 
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jo, all this part is rapid. Soon re-enters the principal subject, 


is a 
and this time with another accompaniment, very hard to execute 


well, especially the third and fourth bars. In case you have not a 
fingered edition, I may as well suggest that the last group of six in 
the bass of bar 4 be fingered thus:—j}{}{} After a long florid 
cadenza we have again the subject, now itself varied. The eleven 
notes against six ycu will find particularly troublesome, as also bar 
23 from the end, owing to the speed. 
The theme of the rondo is very /egato, and be careful to hold down 
the semibreves which form so important a point. In bar 16 the 
subject appears in the bass, and is given there in ertenso, with the 
exception of a few notes in bars 26 and 27. Later on the left hand 
.has the florid accompaniment of triplets inaugurated by the right. 
21. Op. 7, in E-flat.—A very charming, though early, specimen of 
Beethoven's sonata writing. The first movement has a pastoral 
character, and is remarkable alike for the number and the beauty 
of its ideas. Change the fingers on the repeated F-fats in the first 
bars to prevent stiffness. When you come to bar 39 you will notice 
that the first and fourth quavers are staccato, and in bar 49 begins a 
staccato passage for the left hand, with occasional long skips in the 
right, not at all easy to compass. The second subject commences 
in bar 59 and is soon slightly varied, the form of which variation is 
used to effect a modulation to the key of C. Here the four notes 
C, B, F, E, twice given in the treble, are then transferred to the 
bass with running octaves above, and four bars of more than usual 
grace bring us back to the key of B-flat. The termination of the 
first part is extremely beautiful; there are some long stretches in 
the semiquavers which will need attention. At the beginning of 
the second part you will find the scale of C minor in contrary mo- 
tion and with the augmented second. If you practice all your 
scales so every day this will come naturally, otherwise you may 
have to give extra time to it. Observe that the first subject on its 
return at bar 53 of this part is # for four bars, instead of p as origi- 
nally, The movement concludes very brilliantly. 


[ To be Concluded. ] 
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A LITTLE MORE OF ‘SOMETHING ELSE.” 


_— 








N your issue for January, Mr. H. E. Holt replies to my article 

of November, 1881. I expected it would provoke an answer, 

and I was not mistaken. Before I forget it, desire to state that 
I intend to be entirely free from personalities, and am sorry to see 
in the article of Mr. Holt, an insinuation that I, an entire stranger 
to him, should belong to the “me too” class. This is all. 

I saw at the very beginning of this controversy, that different 
persons were seeing the method which Mr. Thomas was in favor of, 
in different lights, and so I set about the getting of as thorough an 
understanding of it as I could. In the article of November, I tried 
to explain fully, the method, so far as the simple beginnings were 
concerned, as | understand it, and as J am practicing it. 

If I am mistaken as to what constitutes the method, I certainly 
am not using the “ Fixep Do,” nor am | expecting great results with 
many pupils in the mere memorizing of the pitches, relying upon no 
relation of tones. 


A friend, the other day, asked me to state what I considered the | 


great difference between this method, and the one we have just 
given up. (“Movable Do”). My answer was, “in the new, we use 
no names in the singing of the tones.” 1 still think the same. 


We no longer, then, have any use for the syllables, and so the) 


teacher naturally goes to the names of the pitches, known all over 
the world, C, D, E, ete. 
letters. If we want C sung, we ask for C. 
we do not get it, we give it to the pupil and go about our singing. 

The pupils are in a constant effort to memorize C, and many whole 

rooms sing it as accurately as most of the pianos are tuned. 

Notwithstanding this constant effort, it plays no important part, 
so far as time is concerned. C secured at the beginning of a lesson, 
we go about the singing of the scales, arpeggios, intervals, and gener- 
ally we have thus far called for each tone by letter, or pointed to it 
on the staff. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Reporter thinks I have adopted the “ Fixed Do” 
system, and so does Mr. Holt, for he says, “it is just this ‘ Fixed Do’ 
system which destroys the relative association of sounds in the mind, and | 
which has been insisted upon by such eminent musicians as Dr. Hullah and | 
others of influence, that has given to England the Tonie Sol-fa or relative | 
pitch notation, and Mr. Bicekman should know it.” 

I have for a long time known that what is above stated are the 
facts in the case, or at least I have known that that claim was made. 
Still I do not see in those facts any true and legitimate reason for 
Mr. Curwin to adopt and perfect a new system of notation, certainly 
when in the first years of its existence, Dr. Mason convinced him | 


We, hence, are always talking about the | 
If we get it, all right; if) 


there was no necessity for it. I understand that Mr. Curwin before 
he died, acknowledged as much 

What I desire, is, that things be called by the right name. If 
this new system is the “Fired Do” system, then certainly there 
must be some “do” in it. But so far as 1 am concerned, and to my 


best knowledge, this is the idea of Mr. Thomas, there is no “do” 
in it. As 1 have stated in all the articles I have written, we sing 
NO names We teach the various things there are in music. Keys, 
scales, arpeggios, and intervals, theoretically and practically; sing 


them, and sing sy THEM. We sing thus far with the Ah 

Now, what need I say more 

1 am disposed to wait for Mr. Holt to look at this thing a 
little longer, for it took me years to get from the exact position he 
is in, to the one | am in now 

When my German friends used to talk this method to me, I saw 
it just as Mr. Holt does, but by and by when I got my mind able to 


look at the two things and see each I could understand it; and “its 
the fasiest thing in the wo ld too 
In making quotations from the interview in the “ Inter Ocean,” 


Mr. Holt quotes in bits, and leaves out the references to the use of 
any thing except the memorizing of pit hes Here is he 
makes the * uf stra ”" which | spoke of 

Let us see: Suppose a man has for breakfast, pork, beans, bread, 
butter, pie, fried cakes, apple dumplings, and 
could we say he had a pork breakfast, or a bread and butter break- 


W here 


man 


a piece of cheese; 


fast? No, to tell what ne had for breakfast would be to name the 
articles of food he ate 
We try to memorize C, etc. Is that all we do? If so, call it the 


absolute pitch method 
awful thing? 

The Boston Transcript man asks a simple question which has been 
asked a thousand times before, but 1 am yet to hear of a single man 
who advocates and practices especially in classes the Absolute Pitch 
method. 

I hope Mr. Holt will read all I say on a subject, and when I say 
| the scale must be put into the ear of the pupil, | mean it is to be 
| sung into his ear. 

W hat constitutes reading music at sight ? 
to give the pitch of sounds represented by 
together with their proper length,’ the singer receiving no assist- 
ance from any thing outside of the music. To sing with an 
instrument would be getting such assistance, The syllables are 
outside of the music itself, and hence, to sol-fa a piece is not to 
read it at sight. 

A single vowel sound, or better, a set of words which bear no rela- 
tion to the tones to be sung, should be the only thing uttered by 
the singer. Then he reads it at sight , 

The implied contest, or perhaps better, the comparison between 
the two systems as taught in Boston and Chicago, found in Mr. 
Holt’'s closing paragraph, I of course do not feel especially anxious 
to court at present, as we are but just commencing the new 
method; still, I shall be very glad to see Mr. Holt or any other 
musician who may feel interested in the work 

I have adopted the new method because I believe it will cultivate 
the ear and voice far better than any other method, and the eye as 
well. O. BLACKMAN 

Cuicaco, ILL. 


Is this memorizing of pitches such an 


able 
correct ly 


Answer To be 
the notes 
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| TONE CHARACTERISTICS AND THEIR NAMES. 


HE tones of a key are not only pleasantly related to each other, 
but each one has its own individuality or character. In other 
words, each tone of a key, if heard with its surrounding mem- 
| bers, produces a mental effect differing from that of every other 
| tone related to it. ; 

Here, then, are two important facts: first, the famil 
by tone relationship, and second, the differing ; rit 
bers (also caused by their relationship to each other) 

As it is impossible to suppose a family of children brought up 
without names, or all having one name, so it is impossible to sup- 
pose this family of tones brought into any intelligent educational 
use without differing names. And further, as the charuacteristies of 
every child become associated with, and are brought to mind by, his 
name, so the characteristics of every tone become connected with 
its relative or key name. Who does not see the roguish boy of the 
family when his name is mentioned, or the gentleness of the little 
sister when her name is spoken? So it must be. It is a law from 
the beginning of the world. The characteristics of every thing are 


(key), caused 
of its mem- 


j 
cul 


embodied in and represented by a name. Formerly, people were 
named according to their characteristics; now, names are given to 


| them arbitrarily, and their peculiarities surround and characterize 
their names, so to speak. 
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It is impossible that it should be otherwise with tones. Ifa tone 
of a key is recognized by its characteristics, there is a law of the 
mind (and a scientific law coming from it) that will crystalize into 
a term or name, a description of it. The harmonist embodies the 
characteristics of the different members of a key in the terms 
“tonic,” dominant,” “sub-dominant,” ete.; but, for ordinary pur- 
poses, they are embodied in the names key-tone, or one, two, three, 
four, and so on; or, do, re, mi, fa, sol, ete. 

What are the characteristics or mental effects of tones of keys 
that have become associated with these names? In major keys, a 
brief and partial description might, perhaps, be—key-tone or one— 
or eight—repose—a good final tone; two, firm without repose, 
a good connecting tone; three, plaintive with some repose; four, 
bold without repose; five, bold with repose; six, plaintive without 
repose; seven, the restless leading tone. Following is an illustra- 
tion of this, taken from one of our Singing School Books: 


<r 
. conti Sutera 4 - | 
Ae ' ; o +t + t € 
Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do, si, la, sol, fa, mi, re, ao, With the tones just 
Fh —— — r —7 ras Soe 
vy e+st ss ve 
sunz in mind, C is home we clearly tind, \ow one step, and dwell on two, 
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re - pose this will not do, But with gen -tle plaintive three 
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six doth mourn, Next is seven, but donot wait, Hurry on and get to eight, 


Whether the above be accurate or not, it illustrates the idea that, 
in all singers’ minds, there will be, with each tone of a key, some pe- 
culiarities by which he will know it from every other tone, and that 
these peculiarities will have a name or description—will be but 
following a law about which it would be absurd to argue. 

When, therefore, a pupil sees the sign of a tone, if he knows its 
place in the key, it is because he feels its peculiarities, and they will, 
by the law above referred to, be embodied in some term or name. 

The idea that any thing which has distinctive characteristics, and 
which must be studied and often spoken of, should have no name 
is, as has been said, impossible of supposition; but a better than the 
foregoing illustration of this subject—the family of children—would 
be the offices or functions of any body of people united for a com- 
mon end. What would be thought of the idea of teaching or talk- 
ing or writing about the various duties of the presiding officer of a 
society, only by a full description of all that belongs to his office, or 
of the one who keeps a record of the society, answers letters, etc., 
without any one name that would include all that belongs to his 
office? All this would be no more absurd than the idea that that 
tone of the key which has most repose, and which makes the best 
ending, and around which the other tones of the family cluster as 
around a center, has no name with which its offices and functions 
may be associated, or that that tone of the key which has the most 
restless or leading character, or that the one which has the most 
boldness and is the most dominant, should be without a name. 

The whole question is settled if it is seen that these things, like 
other things, must have names, for it makes no difference whether 
the names are tonic, dominant, ete., or one, two, three, or do, re, 
mi, excepting that the latter are shorter and more convenient to 
handle, and are also good syllables for singing while fixing the 
key characteristics in mind. 

All this being true, the intervention of some thought by which 
we know the pitch we are to sing is not only right and helpful, but 
a necessity. If pupils sing out of tune with do, mi, sol, and do not 
know it, they would do the same with other words, If they sing 
out‘of tune with do, mi, sol, they can be as easily corrected as if 
they were singing other words, 





Since pupils must use all the vowels and consonants of the lan- 
guage in their after-life singing, it is a good p.an to get them accus- 
tomed to singing in tune with various ones from the first. For this 
reason, it is an excellent plan to begin with do, re, mi. 

That pupils should be taught to regard the mental effects of the 
tones of a key and read by them “ goes without saying.” 

Geo. F, Roor. 
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BEETHOVEN'S HEROIC SYMPHONY. 


TOWHERE, perhaps, has there been a deeper revealing of him- 
self than in the “Sinfonia Eroica, composta per festeggiare il 
souveriore di un grand nome, dedicata a sua Altezza Serenes- 

sima il Principe de Lobkourtz da Lungi van Beethoven, op. 55, 
No. fii.” 

I quote the title as it appears on the original score. Beethoven 
wrote this musical Jupiter tonans in honor of first consul Bonaparte 
“to celebrate the memory of a great man,” as his title reads, but 
some of the musical writers aver that after Napoleon became an 
Emperor ,he withdrew the dedication in a rage. 

W heresoever music is received, Lungi van Beethoven is also re- 
ceived as its high priest. Let us then briefly review his life, in this 
the month of his death) December 1770 was the month of his birth, 
and March 1827 that of his death; the first occurred at Bonn on the 
Rhine, while in Vierna his career closed. 

The Heroic sympl!.ony is considered to be his mightiest work, and, 
as we have said, in it we of to-day find something which lays bare 
the man himself. 

The greatest works, as has been often said, are born of great sor- 
rows. The grief and agony which digs down deep among our feel- 
ings, and wrings the heart with woe, seem likewise to touch the 
loftier inspirations of our nature; the utterance of a tortured soul 
seems to belong to the grandest tones of which the human heart is 
capable. 

Beethoven was essentially a disappointed man; love had kindled 
a flame within his bosom, and when its torch dropped from his hand, 
the cry of his perturbed spirit was sublime. Other troubles and 
anxieties came to him, and then followed that sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow the gradual loss of hearing. 

It seems to me as if that were the profoundest burden of them 
all; the one thing above all others to tear his heart and forever 
blight existence. How natural and how pathetic was his conduct, 
as he withdrew more and more within himself and communed in 
a language unutterably sublime, and a language whose sublimity he 
could not hear! 

Is it irreverent to say, or beyond the range of possibilities, that in 
Heaven he has already, or yet may hear, the noblest literature of 
sound? He exclaimed to Frederick Ries, “ You can not hear my 
music as I have designed it; your instruments can not interpret it, 
but I know that one day it will be played as I wish it. It can 
never die.’ 

It has come partly true already. The orchestras of our day are 
much in advance of his time; not only are the instruments much 
better, but our musicians are far greater in technique and tone. 

We all hope and believe that the perfume of our good deeds will 
linger around the Great White Throne! Is it beyond belief that 
Beethoven's grand tones sublimated, perfected, purified, may be 
heard among the domes of heaven: the song of the poet, the master- 
piece of the painter or sclupter may not they be found among the 
treasures of that celestial city? 

Swedenborg taught his followers to believe that the things which 
they loved on earth were the treasures of the heavenly home as 
well, and that the pursuits they followed here would occupy a por- 
tion of their time in the mansion in skies.* So then it is not an 
idea to be thoughtlessly scouted. Beethoven’s deafness on earth 
may have this compensation ip the celestial city. 

Beethoven's nature was passionate excitable beyond belief; the 
asperities of his life often found an outlet in the asperities of his 
speech ; his sentences were unsightly and rude. Some one has said 
beautifully that the faults of the man were the night in which he 
rested from harmony.” 

His was an introverted life, and often was he led to describe him- 
self as the most wretched of God’s children, yet to-day upon the 
tone-palette whose color is so eloquent ? 

What a picture we have of his life—separated from his kind, living 
by himself in the grandeur of his high calling: ‘‘ Most people,” said 
he, “are moved on hearing music; but true musicians are too fiery 
By the hour see him stand in a frenzy of composition 


to we ep.” 
Constantly changing his habitation; 


pouring water upon his hands. 


*(Our author does not quote Swedenborg correctly, It is the ruling loves and 
affections of our lives which are to be ours in the other life, and not necessarily 
any material occupation, This, however, does not disapprove of the thought 
that music is an essential element of the heavenly life.—EpiTor or VisiTor.) 














always in a fit of abstraction; entering a restaurant throwing down 


a coin and forgetful to order food; wandering through the woods | 
holding close converse with nature; plunging wildly through the | 


streets; walking not upon cold stone, but upon the divine harmonies 
with which he wreathed his brain. 
But underneath all his rugged exterior and rough speech, there 


dwelt the immortal flower of an incomparable genius; the basis of | 
. . ' 
his nature was sweet and pure. Forced from society and the muta- | 


bility of fashion, he wrote for all time—not for a people but for all 
peoples. ; 

All this is told in the wonderful tone biography which we know 
as the Heroic Symphony. It is shadowed forth in its titanesque 
proportions; it is seen in the combination of power and tenderness. 
beauty and pathos, and a certain gtim and irregular humor which 
much resembles the wildness of nature herself. 

It is the portrait of a many-sided and eminently noble nature. 
The motifs are simple in themselves, but their treatment—ah, there 
we discover the hand of a master-artist. Many of the changes are 
startling, the modulations willful, there is fear and pride, yearnings, 
swift pangs, boundless glories and terrors unutterable, mingled with 
hopes, wrath and intense yearning. The massive and daring syn- 
copations which frequent the first movement, seem to storm the 
rhythm against its will. 

Who that has heard it, can forget the third theme with its yearn- 


_ing and beseeching wind instruments and the three pizzicato notes 


in the Bass? 

There is one passage where a seductive fugued idea is positively 
overwhelmed with an outburst of rage, a picture of stubborn, ob- 
stinate disarrangement which must seemingly burst asunder the 
heart of the hero he limns for us. A writer speaking of this says 


“Tt is absolutely Beethoven; there is nothing like itin old music; | 


it must have been impossible for critics, who judged without think- 


ing of the meaning, to be reconciled. The tremendous tempest | 


which goes on till the suspense is all but unbearable is followed by 
the most absolute contrast. The tumult ceases as if by exhaustion. 
A fresh episode in E natural minor, is delivered by the oboes in a 
stream of exquisite melody, accompanied by one almost as exquisite 
in the “ cellos.” 

It is in this symphony also that the well-known passage occurs in 
which the horns give out the first four notes of the main subject in 
E-flat, while two violins are playing B-flat and A-flat. All the rules 
of harmony are against it. Some one says of it: “It is absolutely 
wrong; as wrong as stealing or lying, yet how perfectly right and 
proper in its place.” 

This leads out to the unusual key of C-flat, where the tumult is 


quieted, and all is gradually hushed; a ghastly twilight, to which | 


the “wind” adds a witchery of its own. The wind “ceases,” and 
the violins whisper in the softest imaginable whispers. - One lonely 
horn floats on the air, gathering up the fragments of an incoherent 
dream, The spell is broken and a general crash restores the broad 
glare of full day. 


In this same opus we have the splendid funeral march, of which 


Coleridge wrote, “ that it was like a funeral procession in deep pur- | 
ple.” The transition from C minor to C major in this wondrous | 


march, is like the advent of an angel which brings hope and comfort 
on its wings—like a ray of sunshine amid a glowering tempest 
of woe. 

There is ever a spiritual fulness in his melody, even in its most 
gradual declinings, when “ no leaf of nature trembles and no wave 
curls in the still lake.” 

Beethoven's temperament is shown all through the work—it is 
the birthright of genius; culture would bridle the teeth of such, and 
the champing of the bit is often what the world calls the master- 
piece of genius. 

3ut again let us turn to this wonderful work—this royal tone- 
picture. All through its splendid movements, one hears the trum- 
pets and other brasses appealing against fate, and in the bass there 
is ever a sub-stratum of stern resolution. As a rule this does not 
last, the bitter grief is too strong, the original wail returns and the 
basses walk in darkness more hopeless than before, which the viols 
and flutes aggravate with vague insistence. 

The finale of the Heroic Symphony has always been a puzzle, a 
mystery, and the critics wander in darkness. Nobody seems as yet 
to have fathomed the master’s meaning. The art and invention 
displayed is extraordinary, and we may well leave it in the hands 
of the author himself as a perfect picture of some thought whose 
idea we have not yet defined. 

“In the poco andante near the close, which forms as grand a 
climax,” as some writer says, “ may be discerned the very apotheosis 
of the hero.” 

In this passage, so full of harmony, and adorned with every or- 
chestral device, the tone parts of the funeral march are recalled, 
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tween the two. The march itself painted the death of “ the great 
man” and his interment, while the andante shows us bis flight into 
the realms of rest and love 

There are epochs and events in the life of every one The hear- 
ing of Beethoven’s Heroic Symphony ought to be one in the life of 
a musician. If he will approach it in the reverent, thoughtful mood 
which a great work demands, he can not but feel that he has had a 
closer communion with the master; that he has looked up into that 
majestic face, and has had a glimpse of the grand, human heart 
which burned within, and became its own funeral pyre. 
Warren WALTERS. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTIONS AND INSTITUTES. 


N religious as well as in musical work, the mistake alluded to in 
a former article is quite generally made, for most people do not 
seem to understand that “Convention” and “ Institute” are not 
convertible terms, though it is becoming somewhat customary, 
especially in the Eastern states, to introduce into the former more 
or less of the work of the latter. 

The original purpose of the Sunday-school Convention was 
mainly to kindle enthusiasm by setting forth the glory and impor- 
tance of the work, and giving personal experiences in it, some of 
which might be suggestive and helpful. Statistics were reported, 
much good advice given, christian fellowship enjoyed, acquaintance 
promoted, and all returned home with hearts warmer than before, 
if the heads were not much wiser. 

sut there was a tendency to platitudes and wordiness which often 
| became exceedingly tiresome. It was all very well to “ have a good 
| time,” but the thoughtful ones felt the need of information, instrue- 
tion, and gained very little of either when, year after year, the same 
brethren gushed forth in the same old speeches of mere good will, 
congratulations, and glittering generalities srother A. is glad to 
see Brother B. for the ever-so-many-tieth time, and Brother B. is 
sure he is equally rejoiced to see Brother A. while he proceeds to 
recapitulate the good times they have had. Brother C. is greatly 
moved in his mind at the recollection of the pleasant times the 
brethren allude to,-was there, will never forget, etc., and proceeds 
to warm over what he can recall of particulars. Brother D. feels 
the same emotions which so stir the hearts of the alphabet thus 
far, and kindly furnishes several items which they had uncon- 
sciously omitted, for the first time in many years. And so they go 
on and on, looking only at the past, hoping they may continue to 
do exactly as they have done, and trusting they may live to have 
|}another “good time,” but planning nothing for the future which 
indicates a thought of progress. 

Now all this is good, in its way, but it is not enough, even when 
the tiresome statistics of each school are read (which ought to be 
left for printing only) prefaced by the thrilling statement that 
“another year has rolled away,” and the resolute committee have 
secured the unanimous indorsemeént of their beliefs that this 
is an important work, and that we have had a good time, for 
which we are unanimously thankful though the attendance at de- 
votional services utterly failed to show it, and speakers and officers 
have been duly honored by “having their turn in being repre- 
sented,” whether or not possessing any special fitness for the 
“turn” by taste, education, or experience. Still, hearts have been 
made mellow, some good things have been said, and it is really 
worth all that it costs, for the people of God ought to “ have a good 
time,” if anybody should. 

But when a Farmer's Club meets, I see that they set their best 
men in each department to give practical information concerning 
methods and appliances. They want to know how to prepare 
ground, select seed, when and how to sow, how to care for it during 
growth, how to harvest just at the right time without waste, so that 
they may secure the greatest proportionate result in return for ex- 
penditures of time and money. 

On a special occasion they may be glad to have an accomplished 
scholar read a beautiful essay on “The Dignity of Labor,” or a 
poem on “ The restful lifeof a farmer's wife,” (followed by the song 
“Five o'clock in the morning!” ), but usua!ly they want to be told 
how to make two spires of grass grow where only one grew before, 
how to reclaim worn-out land, how to make their life of toil yield 
greater recompense of reward. And they require that this infor- 
mation shall be based upon actual experience 

So the earnest toiler in the Sunday-school vineyard longs for 
help that shall fit him to do better work for the Master, and secure 
a more abundant harvest. This need, and the successful methods 
adopted by Boards of Secular instruction, led to the idea of 


eens 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 


where specialists might give thorough instruction in all depart- 
ments of the work. In a well ordered institute a conductor is 





and we are impelled to the idea that he designed a connection be- 
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engaged who is known to be well informed and believed to be 
competent to manage such an affair to the best advantage. He 
should be “apt to teach,’ a good presiding officer, with a ready tact 
that can quickly meet an emergency, and an enthusiasm that is 
contagious. He makes a program that shall as nearly as possible 
meet the needs of the people among whom the work is to be done, 
puts every speaker where he will do the most good, using each at 
his strongest point. Every thing bends to practical work. Parents 
and church members are made to understand better the true aim 
of the Sunday-school, and their responsibilities concerning it; 
pastors are enlightened as to their relation to it; superintendents 
are helped to wiser plans and greater efficiency; teachers are taught 
how to prepare for their work as well as how to teach a lesson, and 
every worker finds somewhat of practical value by which he may 
improve in methods or manner. 

To sum up in a single sentence, the Sunday-school convention is 
mainly used for generating enthusiasm and promoting christian 
fellowship, while the institute is a training school for educating 


workers WW. 7.8 
M who meddle. A “maker” is an executant, or a composer, and 

if such, wishes to deserve that title, he or she must do something 
essentially, however slightly, different from what any one has done 
or can do. He need not seek remote subjects, but must have his 
own way of looking at whatevef comes nearest him. Nor is he re- 
quired to discover new material; indeed, if a man was to invent a 
new chord, sufferings worse than those which Dante has recorded 
would not he too severe for him. The “ fogeys” who claim to ex-| 
plore harmony might rejoice at having mere worlds to ravage, but 
those who tear up lamp-posts, at the distortions of our present 
known chords, would scarcely thank the fancies who could invent 
fresh material that might prompt them to still greater efforts of de- 
struction. 

You ask, who are they that “meddle”? Well, I am one just now. 
They include all who write and talk about music—all teachers, 
imitators, propagandists, and a certain species of amateur. These 
“meddlers” are often very useful people, but it is alleged that they | 
are like doctors and lawyers—only to be called in when wanted. 
Certain ‘‘ meddlers” have been making a great cry of late years 
about the “advance of art.” They omit, however, to tell us what 
that means, or whether art is a locomotive restrained by certain 
trammels in its own might, or, again, whether it is a dead weight to 
be propelled by never so many pens and mouths. Nor do they 
say whether 
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USIC knows people of two kinds—those who make and those 





IT IS A JUGGERNAUT, 

demanding victims. With this craze about the “advance of art” 
before us, one is inclined to ask seriously whether art exists for 
man, or man for art. The latter position is maintained by not a 
few, who say, also, that art is praise, and that man only exists to 
praise the Creator. This sounds very nice, but, unhappily, we might 
go further, and say that every thing exists to praise God—from the lion 
roaring over his prey, to the small animal who sings his hymn by rub- 
bing his fore-legs together, and we should yet be surprised to find | 
that every man is engaged in an act of devotion whenever he rubs | 
catgut with horse-hair, even in the most artistic manner. If, indeed, | 
art is another word for praise, and if, also, men only exist to praise | 
their Creator, we are very near the conclusion that men were made | 
for art; but in the present order of human affairs there are many | 
modes of praise which are not reducible to any form of art what- | 
ever. As to the other position that art was made for man, there is 
little that need be said here beyond to ask “what is art?” The) 
answer to this might be that it is the expression of intelligence, of | 
thought, and of emotion: that intelligence shows itself in the me-| 
chanical arts, such as counterpoint, perspective drawing, engineer- | 
ing, dressmaking; while thought is manifested in the more intel-| 
lectual processes, among which, are composition in music and paint- | 
ing, government or administration; emotion being conveyed in the | 
fine arts, such as music, painting and sculpture, architecture, poetry, | 
and even love-making. 

As we have seen that the work of a “maker” must be essen- 
tially different from that of others, let us turn baek and spend a 
moment in wondering what originality is. It exists in the man, 
and not in the subject, and he need not go out into the wilderness, 
to find subjects unless, indeed, he is too weak to do any thing with 
what he sees at home. Wagner has done this, indeed, no man has 
gone further afield than he to seek some new thing, and for all that 
labor his results are singularly barren, despite his great merits. 
There is needed less inventive power to hit upon some new and 
striking phrase, than to express new thoughts with old material, 





‘ ’ 





and a man’s originality need no more be impugned because he uses 
old phrases than because he writes his music in the key of B flat. 
(Many meddlers talk about the Mendelssohnian key of F sharp minor 
as if that Hebrew invented the key, but it is to be hoped that much 
music will yet be, as much has been, written in sharp minor, 
which Mendelssohn could not have invented, but would not have 
disdained if he could, albeit done by inferior men than himself.) 
And, too, a man would be an original genius who could plagiarize 
literally one-half of Beethoven’s sonatas, if he would add a new 
and worthy other half. The original mind desires no new chords, 
and is not dependent upon any unusual methods for his success. 
The true sentimental art-form is the one in which he would cer- 
tainly work for the expression of his thoughts, and his originality 
would be tested by the ease and grace with which he could express 
himself with the aid of ordinary musical mediums and materials. 
A man can not have 
AN ORIGINAL MIND 


who rests upon mechanical device and effect for his success, and 
just so the machine-like musician is never likely to create any thing 
of worth that is essentially different from other mens’ work. 

Counterpoint has been reckoned among the mechanical arts, for 
it is nothing more nor nothing less than the combination of forms, 
and corresponds to texture in painting. The more — kinds, 
such as fugue and its relations, are very good stuff of which to 
make music. Bach indulged in this style of writing, but then it 
must be borne in mind that he flavored his compositions in a most 
enviable manner. ‘There is not a prelude or fugue that has not its 
own distinctive taste—sometimes sweet, oftener sub-acid, occasion- 
ally bitter, sometimes downright nasty, but it always flavors of 
something. Those odd and learned people, however, who construct 
fugues, sonatas, madrigals, and ever so many part-songs and anthems, 
to say nothing of oratorios, with 


DUTCH PATIENCE, 


they do no more for art than those gentlemen who make puns for 
comic papers. So for literature. Emulous would-be makers! If 
you really believe that only complex structure and classical forms 
can express the great thoughts of your teeming brains, and find, 
also, that counterpoint demands practice, then write perpetually in 
that form. Make fugues tonic and plagal, treat them by augmenta- 
tion and diminution, inversion, retrogression, per arsin et thesin ; con- 
struct one thousand and one canons. “ four in two,” on a single 
note; write anthems for eighty choirs in three hundred and twenty 
real parts, and then burn the result, or Give 1T To THE cat, but do 


| not publish it. 


* * * * * * * * 


We have fallen across the ‘‘meddlers” again, and indeed it is 
with them that we may now chiefly deal. Musical anfateurs are of 
two kinds—the domestic or benign, and the ferocious or malignant. 
The domestic species, thank goodness, flourishes, and seems likely 
to flourish in this country. If not makers themselves, they stand in 


the happy position of being a people for whom makers exist, besides 


which, they are the ultimate cause of all music being made. There 
are thousands of these modest people who spend time and money in 
fitting themselves by study and practice for the more perfect enjoy- 
ment of music, not necessarily to become themselves performers. 
These are the people whom artists love, to whom they play and 
sing, and for whose enjoyment they produce their better composi- 
tions, certain of intelligent sympathy. Perhaps this flattery so 
really, if unconsciously rendered to the domestic amateur, is worth 
as least as rauch as the applause with which he repays the compli- 


ment. But the domestic amateur, where healthy, will attain a 
reasonable proficiency of execution, and will enjoy the physical 
pleasure of performance, which is no small happiness. He toils 


with delightful labor through much music for Jove of the beauty 
which he perceives but can not always evoke. He has his own 
reward therein. Yet, if a tolerably skillful person, he will contrib- 
ute largely to the spontaneous delight of a social gathering of 
friends, to whom he can impart of his own pleasures. 

He has, too, another quality. Many an artist, now successful, 
can, if he will, remember the sympathetic encouragement, and 
generous and substantial aid accorded in days of struggle by the 
benign amateur—kindness not infrequently repaid by ingratitude. 
A circumstance, however, that does not deter the nobler specimens 
of the amateur race from helping the next poor devil in whom they 
recognize merit; and as all good actions and things in this world 
are burlesqued, we hear occasionally now the more sickly of the do- 
mestic variety will muster in fresh force for the rendering of 
outrageous honor to some pet professor, frequently an imposter, 
almost always a foreigner, invariably a meddler. 

Frepericoxk J. Crowes, 
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THE TRUE SONG-FORM. 





HAVE always held that most of our songs, into which rea/ senti- 
ment enters, are not constructed as they should be, if any 
attention is to be given to a proper expression of that sentiment. 

Go into any music store and look over the songs for sale there. 

Read them through. What do you find? You find that the senti- 

ment of the song varies with the verses. No two are alike; that 


is, if the song belongs to the class which deals with true poetic senti- | 


ment. ‘The first verse may be sad. The next one may be almost 
cheerful. And the closing one may have in it a return to the 
opening sentiment, with perhaps an intensification of the sadness 
there expressed. Now examine the air to which these words are set. 
What do you find there? 
do duty for all the verses. You must sing the sad verse and the 
more cheerful one to the same air. 

This | hold to be wrong. If the sentiment of the words varies, the 
tune to which you are to sing them should vary also, if you are to 
express the sentiment of the words in music. The music should 
always partake of the character of the words. 

‘To me, the idea of singing a song in which there are alternations 


of feeling—a change from grave to gay, from pensive or cheerful | 


thought to sadness and regret—to the same air throughout is, and 
always has been, absurd. What chance does it afford the singer to 
express what the author of the words intended ? 


You find that the same tune is made to | 


If you had iu your | 


family, three children of different sizes, would you attempt to make | 


one suit of clothes tit them all? Certainly not. But there would 

be as much “fitness” in an attempt to do that as there is in trying 

to make the same air fit all the variations of sentiment in a song 
The only explanation | can give regarding these songs and the 


construction of them, is that in most of them, the tune is written | 


and then the musician casts about for words to fit the tune. 
does not pay much attention to the sentiment of the words, if they 
can be sung to his tune. I think we see plenty of proof of this 
every day. You can take the “ popular” song and make of its aira 
grave one or a gay one, if the words you sing to it are grave or gay. 
From them, we form our idea of what the composer intended, and 
not from his music, so that we generally arrive at the conclusion 
that he really had no intention in the matter beyond that of writ 
ing a tune, and it turns out to be grave or gay, just as his selection 
of words for it happens to be. 

If a composer goes to work conscientious!y, he must, in setting a 
song. have that song before him, and get his idea of what music it 
requires to give the song fitting musical expression from the words 
and the sentiment embodied. 
something of the mechanical order 

Take, for instance, Balfe’s “ Day Is Done.” 
two verses to the same air. The sentiment varies throughout 
dovs the tune. In one place, the verse which contains the line 

\s a feather is wafted downward,” the music is descriptive in its 
airy downward motion of the dropping of that feather. Here he 
fits the music with singular success, to the statements of a fact. 
Then the poem takes up the feeling of the heart. It tells of un- 


Ife does not set any 
So 


rest, of longing, of tumult, and finally, peace and rest, and every | 


verse has its own music; expressing the sentiment it contains, as 
well as music can express such sentiment; that is, in my opinion 
But | am a great lover of Balfe’s music, and I may be partial in my 
judgment of his success as a song writer. Millard is another 
writer who makes his tunes fit his words. le proves, thereby. to 
me that he has a conscience, which I do not believe the song writer 
has when he obliges the words he uses to adapt themselves to the 
tune, without any regard to their fitness for the tune. 
1 would like to hear from others on this subject. 
Exsen E. Rexrorp. 

—-  —— —- - 


THE JUBILEE SINGERS IN CANADA. 


HOW A STRAIN OF MUSIC CALLED A WANDERER HOME. 


if 


HEY were two young girls, and both were inmates of a gilded 
palace of sin in the city. One was hardened in her sin—the 
other had only waded ankle deep into the black moat which 
circles the walls of perdition 
the Jubilee Singers, and sat unnoticed in the gallery. The sweet. 
tender music, so touching and true to nature, entered like a limpid 
stream into the soul of the younger girl, and filled her whole heart 
She leaned forward and caught every word, with her eyes shining 
and her red lips trembling. People turned round and wondered at 
the fair face, and watched her soul shining through her great eyes, 
but they never suspected who she was or whence she tad come. 
There she sat, still and immobile, with her small gloved hands tightly 
clenched, and every nerve in her little body strung to an almost 





lle | 


If he does not, the result will be | 








painful terison. All was stillin the pavilion. The very ga: lights 
held themselves motionless as if afraid tomakea sound. Th» great 
audience was hushed. And then a note. sweet and ten ler, bat full 
and rich as moonlight, swelled and rose like a sea, and then like a 
shower of pearls falling through the sound ng waters a Wo ns 
voice sang :— 
“ Bright sparkles in the churchyard 
Give ht unto the tom 
Bright snmmer—spring’s 
Sweet flowers in th b I 
The girl in the gallery gave a great shuddering sob. ‘The singer 
looked up and weut on :— 
My mother. once — 
My mother, twice— 
In th eaven s r 
] i the heaven m t 
In the heaven twice 
In the heaven she 
Again the girl in the gallery uttered a long, shuddering sob, and 
hid her white striken face in her trembling hands. But sti ie 
music fluttered about her like the rustling of an angel's wing: 
Mother. don't you love your darling child 
Oh, rock me in the cradle all the day 
She sat still and heard till the last cadence of the music had 
wandered out into the moonlight, where the angels, who wished to 


learn it off by heart, caught it up, and bore it in triumph into 
Heaven. 
“T must go from here,” said the girl hoarsely, “let me go, don’t 
e LJ e f 


| follow me—lI will be better soon.’ 


Her comrade reasoned with her, but s! 


‘let me go—l will be better soon.’ 

She hurried out and fled like a frightened deer 
Her eyes were hot and dry—her brain was bursting, and all 
while a wondrous choir was singing in her ears:— 


ie 
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She 


“Bright sparkles in the church yard, 
Give light unto the tomb 
Bright summer—spring’s over 


Sweet flowers in their bloom 


She fled like a hunted thing till the lights of the city were far be- 


| hind, and she was alone on a country road. She stopped to rest a 
moment, but the chorus went onward through the sky, and she 
could not stop for the words were beckoning to her— 

Your mother. once, 
Your mother, twice, 
In the heaven she'll rejoice. 
Tireless she followed on, on, on, the long, long night. The moon 
went down and she got blind, and staggered and groped upon her 


the steps the suiled figure of a girl 





The other night they went to hear | 


way, but still she said hoarsely, “I must goon. I'll be better soon.” 

In the morning a farmer threw open his door and saw lying on 
He picked her up and laid her 
on his owa bed, and his wife laid the wild pleading face against her 
warm bosom. A stream of music’ reached the ears of the dying 
girl. 


“ Mother, don't you love your darling cl 
Then rock me in the cradle all the day 
She sank back with a weak, pleased smile. ‘“ Rock me, mother, 
that’s it—oh! how nice—how nice it is. Oh, rock me—ro 
rock me, mother. I am too tired to say my prayers to-night 
let me sleep, mother, and kiss me, but let me sleep—sleep 
And she closed her eyes and slept, and the chvir in paradise, | 
they might wake her, sang softly. 
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Her mother 
Her mother twice— 
In the l rejoice. 
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’s slighted you, you must be tall; 


hodr’s noticed rou. ry ist be sm: 
nohody s noticed you, you must be sma 
nobody 


If nobody's howed to you you must be low: 
If nobody's kissed vou, you're ugly we know; 
lf no ody's envied you, you're a poor elf 

If nobody's flattered you, flatter yourself; 

If nobody's cheated you, you're a knave; 

If nobody’s hated you, you're a slave; 

If nobody's called vou a fool to your face 


Somebody's wished for your back in its place; 
If nobody's called vou a tyrant or scold, 
Somebody thinks you of spiritless mold 

If nobody knows of your faults but a friend, 
Nobody'l! miss them at the world’s end ; 

If nobody clings to your purse like a fawn, 
Nobody || run like a hound when it's gone 


If nobody's eaten his bread from your store 
Somebody thinks you a miserly bore 

If nobody's slandered vou. he s our ne 
Sign yourself “* nobody,” as quick as you cat 
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Cuurcu’s Musica Visrror is published on 
the first of every month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, pay- 
able invariably in advance 

Bax” Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with that number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
is not renewed promptly. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be Sorwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the Musica. Visitor, care of 

JOHN CHURCH & CU., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters on business to the Publishers. 


We reserve for another time the promised 
correspondence on musical telegraphy, that 
the authors may prepare a more complete de- 
scription of the invention and its utility. It is 
promised for an early issue. 


A deeply interesting article on the “ Music 
of To-Day,” by the Rev. C. W. Wendte, will ap- 
pear in our next number, by the kindness of 
the author who has allowed us to extract it 
from the closing lecture of a series, prepared 
by him on “ Music and Musicians.” 





Arpropros of Dr. Root’s article on another 
page, we would add that in our judgment the 
use of different syllables for the different tones 
of a key, helps to develop in pupils’ minds 
the fact that such tones have different charac- 
teristics and produce different mental effects, 
while the use of one word alone would 
tend to “level all distinctions,” or at least ob- 
cure them, and so hinder such most desirable 
knowledge. 


any 





The next annual meeting of the National 
Musie Teachers’ Association, will be held in 
Chicago, the first week in July. Messrs. C. W. 
Sykes, F. W. Root and H. S. Perkins compose 
the committee of arrangements. They solicit 
correspondence from teachers throughout the 
the country. It is intended to make this con- 
vention the most attractive, interesting and 
profitable to those who may attend, of any 
held by the Association. The order of exer~ 
cises will soon be issued. 


A correspondent from lowa tells a good story 
anent book agents and the much advertised 
—organs. It seems that his town is so over- 
run with the former that ordinary travel is seri- 
ously impeded, so much so at least that one of 
the organ agents in driving into town, knocked 
down and ran over one of them. It was taken 
for granted that the book agent was killed, and 
he was as much astonished as any one to find 


that he was not. His escape, however, could 


ing to introduce “ Tonic-sol-fa 





hardly be called miraculous, for the wagon was 
found to contain one of ——’s organs of 250 
stops (one set of reeds), which instead of add- 
ing to the weight of the wagon, really made it 
lighter than it was before! Next! 





Tue article on Notations in our January 
number excited considerable comment to 
which we will not at present reply in full. We 
will, however, say here that those who are try- 
” into this coun- 
try seem to think their only course to success 
is through hostility to the staff notation. In 
this they are making two serious mistakes, 
viz: they incline many who would be friendly, 
and who would see what good they could in 
the system, to stand aloof from it, especially 
as secondly this attitude on the part of the 
Tonic-sol-fa-ists them constantly to 
misrepresentation, if not to actual false state- 
ments in regard to the facts and uses of the 
standard system. How different is all this 
from the high minded course pursued by the 
Curwens—father and sons—in England. We 
doubt not the contrast in the results of the two 
ways will be as great. 


—__~» e90——____—__——_ 


The Great Tone Poet. 
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Wirsa this month returns the anniversary of 
Beethoven's death. Itis fitting that we should 
take note of the event. Several of our cor- 
respondents have written upon the subject in 
poem or essay, and we shall attempt to do but 
little else than to acknowledge with mankind 
in general, and all intelligent musicians in 
particular, the transcendent genius of the man. 
Beethoven stands alone. A Sampson; a Colos- 
sus; the Alexander of the tone world. Every 
year but deepens the reverence and affection 
in which he is held. 

The real mission of sorrow, disappointment, 
and physical imperfection was never more 
effectively manifested than in the works of 
Beethoven. The ingratitude and deception 
of those near and dear to him; the ungener- 
ous treatment by jealous contemporaries; the 
indifference manifested by some and the 
downright opposition of others, and last and 
worst of all, the great calamity of deafness, 
served to set him apart from the world and its 
attractions; to shut him up within himself, as 
it were, that he might the more effectively 
commune with.the invisible, and draw from 
thence, as he did, the mighty harmonies that 
should bless the world for ages yet to come. 

Beethoven's troubled life served a double 
purpose. It not only drew him more closely 
to the fount of inspiration, but gave him an 
experience which was really necessary to en- 
able him to express as he has done, all the 
varied passions and emotions of human life. 

Nearly all of the grandest characters in 
history have, like Beethoven (and he like his 
Lord), been invested with the crown of 
thorns. Milton and Homer were blind; Dante 
was driven into exile; Shakespeare’s sufferings 
are revealed in his great works. These, and 
many others like them, were prophets without 
honor, and suffered indignity at the hands of 





the rabble. But we have this consolation, the 
deeper and more intense the suflering, the 
greater and nobler the blessings that have 
sprung from them. This is one of the great 
secrets of Beethoven’s increasing and enduring 
fame. His works explain themselves in this 
light as in no other. The sweetest perfume is 
exhaled from crushed flowers, or from trees to 
which the ax has been ruthlessly applied. 

It is the storm that throws up the treasures 
of the sea. Had Beethoven’s life been other 
than it was, we doubtless should have lost, or 
rather never have received, the now most 
valued gems of the rich legacy he bequeathed 
us, especially those found in his symphonic 
works, 

As for Beethoven himself, a compensation 
came to him from the very isolation in which 
he was placed. He had bread to eat of which 
others knew not of. Beethoven’s work was 
his life and his love, and yet we have a right 
to assume that the sad circumstance of his 
outward life had much to do in securing that 
untiring devotion to his work, for which Bee- 
thoven was noted. 

The veiled Isis remains veiled as of old, to 
the careless and indifferent, and even to the 
half-lover; but to the ardent soul, who, fore- 
swearing all others gives her his undivided ad- 
miration, she grants a heavenly vision. ‘“ He 
whose heart faints because discomfited on 
earth is no true disciple of Sais.” Beethoven 
wooed and won. The inscription said of Isis 
the veiled one, that no mortal may uncover it. 
Beethoven, that he might do so, became im- 
mortal. 
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“The True Song Form.” 





Mr. Rexrorp’s article in this Visrror con- 
tains many valuable suggestions. We are in- 
clined to take sides with him in much that he 
says, and to differ from him somewhat on 
other points. 

Mr. Rexford says, ‘To me the idea of sing- 
ing a song in which there are alterations of 
feeling. to the same air throughout 
is and always has been, absurd.” While not 
claiming that he is entirely wrong or that the 
opposite is true, we must say that our author 
has left out of consideration a very valuable, 
nay, an indispensable element in the expres- 
sion of sentiment in song, and that is the good 
taste and culture of the performer. In fact, 
more, much more depends upon the feeling 
and expression put into the singing than upon 
any attempt to express the sentiment of the 
words by notes. Any tune that has real life 
in it can be made to as fittingly express the 
various sentiments of the song as one written 
for each individual line or verse (we don't 
like the word stanza and won’t use it). If itis 
“absurd” to sing all the verses of a song to 
one tuné, it must be equally absurd to sing all 
the verses of a hymn in church to one tune, or 
different hymns to the same tune. Take the 
simple tune “ Martin,” it has two well-known 
and widely used hymns associated with it, viz: 
“Mary to the Savior’s Tomb,” and “Jesus, 
Lover of my Soul,” which are as unlike as they 
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can be,and yet both find fitting expression in 
this simple melody. It may be effectively used 
to express sentiments of a joyful character or 
those of tender, touching supplication. Baler- 
ma, Dundee, and other standard tunes are also 
used for the most pathetic songs as well as for 
grand old soul-stirring battle hymns of the 
ages. The adaptation to either is perfect. If 
different hymns can thus be effectively ex- 
pressed;by the same tune, certainly the differ- 
ent verses of the same hymn or song can be. 

- We do not overlook the important factor of 
variety in song composition, but we have 
nothing to do with that just now. We also for 
the present pass by the fact that in order to 
reach the masses the music of a song must be 
simple and short, and essentially the same for 
each verse. See “Annie Laurie,” “ Bonnie 
Doon,” and all the treasures of Scotch and 
English ballad. What we wish to emphasize 
in this article is the fact that, given a good 
melody with suitable words, the adaptability of 
the various sentiments is assurd if the singer 
does his duty in the performance. 

In closing, we would refer to the electrical 
effect produced upon his audiences by Profes- 
sor Kennedy, the great interpreter of Scotch 
ballads, in the transition from that heart melt- 
ing song “The Land o’ the Leal” to “ Scots 
wa hae wi Wallace bled,” the music being the 
same, note for note, for both songs. The 
audience, melted to tears, some even sobbing 
aloud, during the singing of the former song 
are suddenly filled with martial ardor, the 
more susceptible springing to their feet follow 
with intense interest and excitement every mo- 
tion and utterance of the gifted singer. 

——_—_ 090 —___ 


MUSICAL RECORD. 


Our record closes February 20th. The first 
event of any note since our last issue was the 
Chamber concert of Miss Baur’s Conservatory 
of Music. This concert, the first of a series of 
three, was given in College Hall on the evening 
of January 24, to a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The performers were Miss Josie Stall, 
Miss Belle Wells, and the Messrs. Jacob Bloom, 
Michael Brand, and Nast. The opening num- 
ber Karl Reinecke’s Trio, Op. 126, was finely 
played, though it did not receive the applause 
given to other less pretentious pieces later in 
the evening. 

The singing, although by young ladies not 
much accustomed to appear in public, was a 
— feature of the entertainment. Miss 

ur deserves much credit for her enterprise, 
and we bespeak for the concerts that are to 
follow the patronage of the lovers of good 
music. 

The first public concert of the Musical Club 
was given at College Hall February 8th. The 
club has recently voted to enlarge its list of 
active members, and have also created an 
Associate Membership, much on the plan 
of that of the Apollo Club of Boston. This 
is a step in the right direction, as was evi- 
denced from the first hour after the vote was 
taken. 

At the above concert were played the prize 
compositions of the year, They were as fol- 
lows: A quartet in B flat, by Mr. J. A, 
Broekhoven, the well-known violin teacher; 
quartet in E minor, by A. G. Andre; quartet 
in A minor, by Charles Baetens. 

The compositions were played by the follow- 
ing qnartet, Messrs. Charles Baetens, Ist vio- 
lin; Henry Burcke, 2d violin; J. A. Broek- 





hoven, viola; Michael Brand, violoncello. 
Quartets were all much above the average, and 
each in parts showed undeniable talent and 
genius. In developing talent of this kind the 
Musical Club is doing a work that should com- 
mend it to all lovers of the art divine. Such 
composers are an honor to any city, even to 
Cincinnati. Mr. Hugh Lindau sang in his 
usual acceptable manner, the aria “ Wehen 
mir Luefte Ruh,” from Weber's “ Euryanthe,” 
for which he was given a hearty encore to 
which he responded with “Ich fluestere Deinen 
Namen.” 

The May Musical Festival Chorus is pro- 
gressing finely in its rehearsals. Nearly all of 
the music has been studied most thoroughly, 
and yet the enthusiasm of the chorus in still 
rehearsing it is as great as ever. Each indi- 
vidual member of the chorus seems deter- 
mined to do his or her utmost to make the 
chorus work surpass all previous successes. 
The prize composition has not as yet heen 
received from the printer, but that though 
mostly chorus work, will not seriously tax the 
powers of the singers after the hard work of 
the past season. We go to press before the 
arrival of Mr. Thomas, but feel sure that what 
has been accomplished this winter will meet 
with his hearty approval. Mr. Thomas is to 
hold rehearsals Monday and Tuesday even- 
ings February 27—28. 


———> 0 ————_—__—_— 
The Opera. 





Well, the week of opera is over, and noth- 
ing remains for us but to record our impres- 
sions of it. The full program as first an- 
nounced was carried out to the letter, with the 
exception of a slight change necessitated by 
the “indisposition” of Adelina Patti, who 
declined to sing on Tuesday evening. The 
opera of “ Faust” was substituted, and was in 
our opinion a very wise move on the part of 
the managers. They certainly lost nothing by 
the change, as it gave the people a chance to 
hear a favorite opera at a very reasonable 
price. The Patti concert was not given up, 
simply postponed to a “ more convenient sea- 
son.” At this point we wish to record our 
approval of the strict adherence to the pro- 
gram as at first announced. Opera troupes 
too often disappoint the public in this particu- 
lar, and we have evidence that this one would 
have done so if it had been left to its own 
sweet will. 

The program of operas given during the 
“ Festival,” so called, was given in our last 
number, and there is no need of repeating it. 
Of the performances we can only speak ina 
general way. ‘The financial success of the 
Festival was assured long before the week of 
the performance. Speculators had a large 
share in running up the price of tickets, 
which was a good thing for the College of 
Music, but a bad thing for the people at large. 
We do not wish it to be inferred from the 
above that we think that the managers of the 
Festival approved or winked at the operations 
of the speculators, but we hope that some rule 
may be adopted at the next sale of seats for 
the opera or May Festival, which will prevent 
a recurrence of this speculating nuisance. 

Financially, then, the Festival was a com 
plete success. The attendance upon each rep- 
resentation was simply immense. We have 
never seen larger or more intelligent audi- 
ences anywhere. The mounting of the operas 
was also a success. The scenery throughout 
was very beautiful. In some instances it far 
surpassed that of the Royal Theaters in either 
London, Paris or Berlin. We are quite willing 
to enthuse on this point. But when we con- 
template the performances of the opera troupe 
we cool off considerably, It may be that the 
niggardly provision for, and unsatisfactory 
location of the seats of members of the press, 
had wuch to do in rendering the performances 





unsatisfactory. We are quite willing to ac- 
knowledge that under more favorable condi- 
tions for hearing our impressions might have 
been different, and yet, after all, the g--neral 
impression seems to agree with our own, that 
musically the Festival was not a very remark- 
able success. In many respects not as good 
as last year. The managers are not to blame 
for this. They furnished every facility possi- 
ble, but the Mapleson troupe is not a strong one. 
It hasn't the material capable of scoring 
great successes. Campanini is always good, 
and most of the time did his very best. Min- 
nie Hauk acts and sings finely but did not 
display any great qualities in either direction 
There are other passably fair voices in the 
company, but not what we have a right to ex- 
pect in “ Her Majesty's Opera Troupe.” One 
of the best voices, though not made prominent 
in the annoucements, is that M’lle Pauri 
shall be much disappointed if we do not hear 
from her in the future in more important roles 
than any assigned her in thiscompany. Mlle 
Rossini is a promising singer and a remarka- 
bly good actress as well. 

The performances on the whole moved 
along smoothly, and the people were not dis- 
posed to be hypercritical, but the general ver- 
dict is about as we have stated it. 

Of the Patti performances, of which there 
were two, we must say that although “ La 
Diva,” displayed a voice of wonderful sweet- 
ness and brilliancy, and also gave us some 
idea of what she might do as an actress in com- 
plete opera, yet we saw no time when she fully 
met the expectations of the immense audiences 
or made excusable the gushy-gushiness of one 
or two so called musical critics. Patti is grand, 
but she is not divine. Her greatest successes 
at these concerts where not made in the “com- 
plete acts from Aida, and Trovatore’—these 
both were disappointments,—she pleased most 
in the concert part of the program, and she did 
most admirably in all of the selections, 
receiving most tumultuous and well deserved 
applause. Of the members of her troupe 
we have nothing special to say. They were 
doubtless selected with great care for the sake 
of contrast, and as such no better choice could 
have been made. 

We must not fail to refer to the appearance 
of Miss Dora Henninges as Leonora in Bee- 
thoven’s “Fidelio.” She is but a pupil yet, 
and as such is still connected with the College 
of Music. We doubt the wisdom of the step 
which placed her in such a trying position. 
Her advisers were too hasty in presenting her 
to the public, and that in the most difficult 
and trying of all roles. Yet we are glad to 
say that under the circumstances she did we'll 
She is no actress as yet. We did not look for 
any special attainments in this direction, but 
considering the trying position in which she 
was placed we must accord her much credit 
Many would have broken down altogether 
Miss Henninges’ appearance was in no sense 
a failure. If she will now give up public sing 
ing for a while and devote herself to study, we 
shall surely hear from her again at no distant 


we 


ay. 

The local opera chorus must not be passed 
by unnoticed. It did work when per- 
mitted, and was a credit to Professors Singer 
and Coleman who trained it. It gave us the 
most satisfactory singing of the week, 

+ 090+ 
Personal Notes. 

Mrs. Annie Norton Harrpecen has been 
engaged as leading soprano in the choir of the 
Holy Trinity Church, Madison Avenue, New 
York city. 

Dr. Geo. F. Root, our honored friend and 
“guide of our youth,” has been spending a 
few days in Cincinnati, during the past month 
Hale, hearty and full of work as ever 

Mr. Frepexick G. Srexcer, whose name 
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readers, has long been 
as a hard working and sue 
cessful class teucher. His work is mainly in 
the vicinity of Bain »N.Y 

Pror. Frank E. Harnonn of the N. Y, State 
Normal School at Potsdam, is one of the most 
promising young teachers of our acquaintance. 
I'he programs of his pupils’ reetials are always 
good and most of them of a high order of merit. 
We print one of them elsewhere in this num- 
ber, 

Mr. Ricnarp Gorrperer, well known to the 
readers of the Vistror, has written an article 
on “The Musie Trade in the United States” 
far “‘ Die Gegenwart,” one of the best periodi- 
cals published at Berlin, in which he expresses 
his firm belief that Cincinnati will be the musi- 
cal center of this couniry. 

Louis Eurcort, a young musician of this 
city, has returned from abroad where he has 
been faithfully improving his remarkable tal 
ents as a pianist. He studied in Leipsic at 
the conservatory and privately with the late 
Prof. Wenzel and Dr. Paul. His progress has 
been rapid and in the right direction, and we 
feel sure taat when he is publicly heard, he 
will be accorded an honored place among the 
superior musical talent of Cincinnati. 
~~ +60 
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In the January number of the Zonic Sol-fa 
Advocate, Mr. Seward says, “ Now let us see 
how much faith he (Mr. Holt) has in the good 
old system (the staff), which has accomplished 
the brilliant result of keeping nineteen twen- 
tieths of the American people in a state of 
musical ignorance.” 

This is in a direct line and keeping with all 
of Mr. Seward’s writings upon this subject, and 
shows either his lack of knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of teaching, or their practical 
application to the subject of music. 

fie is fond of saying that “the old compli 
cated staff is in the way.” It does not appear 
from his writings that the thought has ever oc- 
curred to him. that the “old staffnotation”’ has 
nothing whatever to do with the teaching ot 
the subject of music; neither has it any thing 
to do with the proper naming of the sounds in 
singing. And still Mr. Seward is constantly 
charging upon the “ old staff notation,” the re- 
sponsibility of “ keeping nineteen twentieths 
of the American people in musical ignorance,” 
when this same staff notation is the only true 
representation of the whole subject. 

We should expect such a man to take up the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation. 

Tonic Sol fa can be useful only in preventing 
teachers who know no better, from teaching 
notation and theory before teaching music (and 
this at the expense of the pupil), and when Mr 
Seward aspires to be a leader of the * American 
people’ in this matter, and with such a device, 
it is time for some one to euter a protest. 

I would respectfully say to Mr. Seward, that 
I have sufficient “faith in the old staff nota- 
tion” to be not only ready but very desirous 
to meet him before the musicians and musical 
public of either Cincinnati, New York or Bos- 
ton, in a discussion of this subject. 

My opponent to present all the desirable 
features of the Tonie Sol-fa notation in any 
way that he pleases, and [| to show the ulter 
uselessness of such a notation. 

I will hold myself in readiness at a week's 
notice, to meet in any of the above named 
cities. 

Now let us hear from Mr. Seward. 

Boston, Feb. 8, 1882. H. E. 

—__—__—_ 2 0@eo——__—_—_ 
Musical Conveations and Concerts. 


him 


Ho tr. 


Mr. Harry B. Turpin, of Dayton, recently di- | 


rected a very successful performance of the oper- 
etta, “ Paulina,” by N. P. Danks. The chorus 
consisted of about fifty members, with Miss An- 


bie Louis, Mise Kittie Hauk: Mr. WE. Mead, 





“Mr, H. H. Bimm, and Mr. Turpin as soloists. 
The audience was large and enthusiastic. A 
second performance was given for the benefit 
of the conductor. Mr. Turpin has fine musi- 
cal abilities, and is among the most promising 
of our young musicians. If he does not 
allow the importunities as well as the flat- 
terv of friends to interfere with serious study, 
and is willing to buckle down to hard work for 
a while, we have no doubt but that a brilliant 
inusical career will be the result. 

The following program was recently given 
at the fourth recital of the pupils of Professor 


F. E. Hathorn, of the State Normal School, 
Potsdam, N. Y 
PROGRAM. 

Sonata. Op. 17 (for two pianos).... A, Krause. 
Valse. Op. 18 é hme ewan ee Chopin. 
The Butterfly Mayer. 
Invitation a la Valse. Weber, 
ja. Etude. ; Raff. 
ib. Polaeea.. Weber. 
Concerto in D minor : Mozart 
Allegro Agitato. Op. 15.. Schulhoff. 


The one hundredth concert (7th series) of 
the music pupils of Wellesley College, Mass., 
was given a short time ago, at which some of 
the most distinguished musicians of Boston 
appeared, among whom were Messrs. Bern- 
hard Listeman, C. N. Allen, C. Meisel, and 
Wolf Fries. Mr. C, N. Morse is professor of 
music at the College, and all concerts are 
given under his direction. The programs are 
always of a high order, and Mr. Morse is:a 
worthy priest of the goddess whom he pro- 
fesses to serve. At the above concert was 
given the Septet in E flat, Op. 20, hy Bee 
thoven, in six movements, and the Octet in F, 
Op. 166, by Schubert, also in six movements. 


The Second Annual Convention of the Fly 
Creek (N. Y.) Musical Society began February 
13th, and continued five days. Professor C. 

Williams conducted, assisted by Dr. Linn 
Babcock, solo pianist, and Mrs. C. C. Williams, 
accompanist. The “Prince of Song” was the 
book used. 

We have a report of a very successful organ 
concert given by Mr. F. R. Webb, of Lima, 
assisted by the choir of Grace Church, Miss 
Emma Patterson, and the Temple Quartet. 
The program contained selections from Ros- 


sini, Batiste, Meyerbeer, etc. 
Mr. Perkins convention engagements for 
February and March: Waukegan, IIl., Feb. 


13—17; Fargo, Dakota, Feb. 21—24; Jesups, 


| Egypt,” it was thought by many that at last the 


| call had come to be a missionary, and the old 


| know them, 





lowa, Feb. 28 to March 3; Jefferson, Iowa, 
March 7—10; Cheyenne, Wyoming, March | 
l4—17; followed by Ouden, Utah, Reno, Ne- 
vada, Santa Rosa and Santa Barbara, Cal., | 
and other points in the far West. 

A committee of teachers, who met to con- 
sider the matter of a “State Music Teachers 
Association,” decided that since the proposi- 
tion was received with such universal favor, 
and many prominent teachers of the Srate 
giving it their enthusiastic support, to hold a 


meeting, for the purpose of organizing, at 
Columbus, March 30, 1882, at which time in 


addition to perfecting the organization, there 
will be a number of papers and discussions, 
also practical teachings, social and musical 
entertainments as announced in the circular 
letter, in all occupying two whole days. The 
leading teachers of the state are interested, 
and are all invited to be present and partici- 
pate. 


—___—_ + e90—______ 
The Cairo Masical Convention. 





BY. W. F. SHERWIN, 


Whatever justification there may have been 
in the days of Charles Dickens for the general 
prejudice against Cairo, Ills., the time has 
come when fairness demands a recognition of | 
the fact that it has come to be a thriving busi- | 
ness city, con‘aining many families of intelli- 
gence and culture. 

Whei asked to “arise and go down into 





prejudice was as plainly manifest as was that 
of the Jews when they asked, in utter contempt, 
‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 
But as there are excellent people whom we do 
not like simply beeause we do not thoroughly 
so a town or city may suffer in its 
reputation for the same reason, and Cairo is in 
that cataiogue of unfortunates. 

If any one will take rooms for a few days at 
the elegant JZalliday House, located on the 
river front, a handsome, clean, well-kept hotel, 
seldom equaled in a city of that size, he will 
he pleasantly disappointed in the people and 
the place. To be sure it does seem a little un- 
pleasant when it rains fourteen days out of six- 
teen, and the bulletin announces the yellow 
Ohie as “forty-seven feet above low water 
mark and rising!’ And it must be confessed 
that one naturally feels a bit ticklish at reading 
in the paper an account of a “leak in the levee,” 
when one or two railroads are out of sight 
under water, while the Ohio and the Mississippi 
have become one, several miles above their 
proper junction. 

But there is nothing like being used to a 
thing, and so, in the midst of such watery sur- 
roundings, with mud of a marvelous depth, 
the musical people of Cairo, showed their pluck 
by making an enthusiastic success of their first 
musical convention—the nucleus of which was 
a small but effective choral society, — is 
under the excellent direction of Mrs. M. 
Lansden—and voting to give a second sok to 
the work. 

Several things were specially noteworthy in 
these meetings. There was a very marked 
unity of purpose and absence of striving to 
see who should be greatest. All seemed to 
work for the general good. Members of the 
chorus were reasonably prompt in attendance, 
and did not wait for a committee to escort 
them to their places. Each seemed willing to 
be put where the conductor might think he or 
she would be most useful. They did not shrink 
from hard work and close drilling, nor dictate 
to their leader the manner in which they thought 
a convention should be managed. 

There was a daily increase of zeal and en- 
thusiasm which made the work delightful, and 
I have rarely seen more rapid improvement 
than was apparent here, especially in the di- 
rection of taste in rendering so as to interpret 
a musical or poetic thought. 

Two admirable concerts gave abundant proof 
of the progress made. The first was given in 
the new Opera House, which, by the way, is a 
perfect gem. With every modern convenience 
and appvintment, elegant in its decorations, 


| well lighted, well ventilated, and having unusu- 


ally good acoustic properties, it is sure to 
become a favorite with artists, for it is a marvel 
of completeness and beauty, and a credit to the 
city as well as to the public-spirited gentleman 
who built it. 

The program for the first concert com- 
prised some of the finest selections, sacred and 
secular, from Dr. Root’s best coliection of the 
kind, ‘ Chorus Castle.’ to which were added 
some standard choruses, and all were inter- 
spersed with enjoyable solos, vocal and instru- 
mental, by resident talent. 

The second week “The Prince of Song,” 
by Case and Williams, was added to the reper- 
toire, and the final concert was given in the 
Presbyterian Church, where all the rehearsals 
were held, with an accumulation of good music 
which afforded abundant variety in the pro- 
gram. 

The double convention was a clear success 


in every respect, giving an impetus to the 


| cause of musie which will long be felt. not only 


as a means of social enjoyment and culture, 
but also lifting it toa higher plane in all the 
departments of religious work. If all the large 
towns would carefully foster, encourage, and 
support every such attempt, they would reap 
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rich rewards in their churches, social circles, 
and homes, and there would be fewer hearts 
wailing out, “ Where is my wandering boy to- 
night.” 

No personal mention has been made of 
soloists because it might seem invidious where 
all were so good, and as nearly all were ama- 
teurs, the general public might not be partic- 
ularly interested in details. 

The Cairo daily papers—the Bulletin (morn- 
ing) and the Argus (evening) kept the sessions 
well before the people, and so rendered good 
service in a noble cause, Mr. W. F. McKee 
city editor of the Argus, having the laboring 
oar in committee work. 

Finally, the committee, unlike some others 
known to have existed, paid the bills promptly 


homeward way with the conviction that in spite 
of the dreary rains and threatening floods, his 
“lines had fallen in pleasant places” during his 
delightful sojourn of two weeks, and that the 
earnestness and pluck shown by the members 


prosy pedant, and begins an arithmetical prob- 
lem, with musical notes for figures. He is the 
most unequal of composers. 

There is not spac e left to criticize the per- 
formance in detail, but I can briefly say ‘ae at | 
think the work has never been so well done in 
America. The chorus were almost faultless 
and so were the orchestra. The soloists were 
adequate to the demands made upon them 
and the only part which was decidedly faulty 
was the Quarens Me, which is sung a capella 
and is remarkably difficult. This came very 
near to being a fiasco; all the singers (soloists 
lost their way, and floundered about in a dis- 
consolate manner until a happy rest 
reached, whence they started out again with 


was 


| renewed courage 
without a grumble, and sent the conductor on his | 


of the convention, especially the ladies, indi- | 


cate a bright future for the musical interests 
of Cairo. So mote it be! 

~~ ee o——_______ 

The Boston Musical Secieties. 





The Handel and Haydn Society have given 
a first performance of that time-honored Ger- 
man work, Graun’s Zod Jesu. 
Bach's, the most honored passion music 
abroad. It bears traces of the old Italian 
school, or, what is much the same thing, the 
old German operatic school of Richard Kay- 
ser, the father of Teutonic opera. The li- 
bretto is disgustingly minute in detail, but the 
music is free from endeavoring to picture the 
terrible scene too closely. The old composers 
did not believe in tone pictures, and their 


It is, next to| 


THE AUDIENCE APPLAUDED HEARTILY 
At the end of the number, so that I judged 
they blamed all the discords to poor Berlioz 
The concerts for the next month are even 
thicker than they have been during the past 
one, and, from the wide scope they take—from 
comic operettas to serious symphonies—lI feel 
that, in describing them, | shall justly earn 
my name of Protevs 
Feb. 15. 
—_—_____ => Gee —— _ 
Music in Boston. 





The chief impression left on my mind by 
the concerts of the past month, has been that 
no orchestral program is complete without at 
least one piece for muted violins. Each con- 


| ductor of the various Boston orchestras seems 


works are free from what would be an unpar- | 


donable blemish in sacred music. The chor- | 
ales are the weakest part of the work. They 
are painfully plain and rigid, besides being | 
but weakly harmonized. The choruses are | 


very fine, and have, also, as much contrapun- | 


tal work as those of Handel. The solos are 
very difficult, and the recitatives not less so. 
The music of the latter should. I think, be 
omitted in these works on the Passion, and 
the text read by a good elocutionist. Given, | 
as they were, with piano accompaniment, they | 
seemed merely dry exercises in modulation. | 
The soloists were Miss Hubbell, Mrs. Ipsen, 
and Messrs. W. J. Winch and the omnipresent 
Henschell. The latter, spite of his German 


accent, made the best sustained success of the | 


evening, although Miss Hubbell’s singing of 


“LO, THE HEAVEN-DESCENDED PROPHET!” 
Was also an artistic suecess. There were no 
important slips in any solo number, although 
Miss Hubbell was insecure in some recitatives. 
The tenors of the chorus were very weak, and, 
spite of the excellent work of the other parts, 
a three-legged oratorio chorus is not a musical 
desideratum. 

Mrs. Ipsen also deserves praise for pure in- 
tonation and expressive singing. 

In the Hymn of Praise, by Mendelssohn, 
which followed, Mr. Winch’s tenor solo, 
opening and closing choruses, and the beauti- 
orchestral symphony were-the best num- 

ers. 


| 


to aim to give magnified string quartets, and 
almost always these are given con sordine 
The prettiest among these varied sops to the 
popular Cerberus, have been two numbers 
from Delibes’ Ballet of Sylvia. One of these, 
a pizzicato movement, will, I think, make an 
emphatic success, and become as popular as 
| Traumerei, or Reschs’ Gavotte, or the Turkish 
Patrol became in years gone by. The public 
‘long for such sugar plums, and there is no 
| reason why they should not have them 


This work was given at the concert of the | 


Boston symphony orchestra, February 11th, 
at the same concert a large amount of the 
music of the “new school” was given ; nota- 
bly a Berlioz aria, and a Wagnerian number, 
the first part of the third act of 


DIE 
including the dance of the apprentices, and 


MEISTERSINGER, .~ 


| the grand procession. 


the | trum pets, 
ne | 


What an appropriate picture the dance is! 
The uncouth skipping harmonies, the hurly- 
burly of the second part, and the pomp of the 
march, make a splendid representation of the 
rude enjoyments and splendors of the middle 
ages. In this opera Wagner certainly reached 
his highest point, and while he may have over- 
shot the goal in the trilogy, it would not be 
astonishing f see him retarn to this vein in 
his new opera Parsifal; in fact, rumors 
already indicate something of the kind. 


In this performance Mr. Henschel, with 
that faithfulness which always distinguishes 
his efforts, introduced three trampets, (valve- 


he had ordered 
But the effect 


I believe) which 
especially for this orchestra. 


| was rather a disappointment, for the cornetists 


Sunday, Feb. 12, the Cecelia Club, under | 


Mr. Lang's direction, gave 


BERLIOZ’ REQUIEM. 

Were I disposed to joke about the work, I 
should say that it is a trio for trombones, 
flutes, and bass drums, with vocal accompani- 
ment. But Berlioz can not be disposed of in 
such a summary manner, Just as one is 
ready to denounce him as a mere colorist, 
there comes a flash of genius, Secarcely does | 


One realize this spark, wheu he becowes a/ instrament. 


were afraid of the new instruments, and were 
insecure in their embouchure. One of them 
stuck to his work nobly and gave several 


| blasts upon his instrument, but the other two 


seized their trusty cornets and gave their part 
of the fanfare upon them. 

Spite of this first failure I am glad that Mr. 
Henschel remains true to the composer's in- 
tentions. Cornets can never replace the thril- 
ling, cutting tone of the trumpet, and | should 
like to hear “The trumpet shall sound” given 
(as it has frequently been in England by Mr. 
Harper), with an obligato on its appropriate | 





THE 
of for trumpets and of p r 
| harps has pecome too frequent in our orches 


SUBSTITUTION 


anos ti 


cornets 


tras, ‘The former can remind only of Levy 
| and the latter of teachers and conservat ry 
bills instead of more celestial matters { 

Speaking of conservatories leads me to men 
den the fact that Mr W F Apthorp of the 
New England Conservatory of M isic, has 
| been making a very successful lecture tour (by 
invitation) to Brooklyn and Baltimore He 
has won golden opinions from all the news 
| papers, and his lectures, both abroad and in 
the conservatory, are replete with historical 
information Mr. Elson has confined his 
| lectures wholly to the conservatory, and they 
| have been rather analytical than historical 
| this month. ‘American poets in their rela- 
| tion to song music,” “The development of 
song-accompaniment ‘Influence of the an- 
cients upon modern music,” ete., give by their 


titles an idea of the ground his work at present 
covers 


TO RETURN TO OUR ORCHESTRAS 
The Harvards gave a novelty at their last 
concert, in the shape of the new Tschaikowsky 


piano-concerto in G. It was performed by 
| Mme. Schiller, and well performed, althoug h 
| one might have asked for more steady cres- 


cendo and diminuendo effects. Nevertheless, 

it did not impress me deeply on a first hearing 

It seems disjointed and lacks coherency, and 

there is a constant straining for effect i 
The andante movement 

part that has melodic beauty, 

| smells of midnight oil. It is complex eno 


is about 


ali 


in its rhythms, for this is the concerto about 
which Ganz and Von Biilow had their last row 
| The pianist has always had a degree of con- 
tempt for this conductor, and after several 
futile attempts of the latter to catch the 
rhythm, he said to the musicians at rehearsal 


‘IT Is No UsE! 
We have done every thing possible, but the 
conductor dos nt understand the work,” and 
then (I tell the tale as ‘twas told to me) he 
went to Ganz and remarked, “ Sie machen 


ihre name (Ganz) alle ehre. 
Biilow’s nature seems to be even less charm- 
ing than this concerto. 
I am sorry that space will not permit 
anecdotes of this unamiable 


further 


r 
pianist, who may 


be in America again next fall 

But to come back to the pianists whom we 
have. Professor Baermann has ren wed his 
previous successes. He is cert me a pianist 
of great ability, and his inte agent tions of 
Beethoven are of the finest order 

Mr. Bendix has been making a real success 
in a short series of recitals He has been the 
court pianist in Denmark, and is an oboeist 
of great ability besides. In broad and sus- 
tained effects he lacks a little in power, but in 
refined delicacy in piano playing he is really 


poetic, but does not lapse into 
His recitals at the New Eng 
praise 


sentimentality 
land Conservatory 
also deserve 


Mr Jerome Hopkins is here with an orato- 
rio built on a new plan. I have not yet heard 
it, and, therefore, will not attempt (in the style 
of the daily papers) to criticise it He has 
secured the names of all the critics (except 
the undersigned) to his “‘ committee list,’ and 
also the signatures of all the musical celebri 
ties, which shows business enterprise, although 
I hope he will not deem me a “foe” to the 


of Samuel, because I declined to 


birthr 


oratorio 
sign away my ght in advances 
Messrs. Petersilia and Campanari have beer 
givin very fine 
recently 
The Philharmonic Orchestra has 
| symphony “In Summer” for the first time in 
| America. Ido not appreciate the idea of 
giving tonepictures of the seasous in 53 mpho- 


g some chamber concerts here 


Raff's 


ven 








ED 
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nic form, and do not doubt that the general 
public will agree with me by the time they 
have heard the set of four. But although I 
find the tonepicture defective, | am bound to 
respect the musicianly manner in which Raff 
handles his themes. If there is something 
lacking in depth there is always symmetry and 
elegance to compensate for it. The final 
movement is a ‘harvest festival,” which con- 
tains a broad and marchlike theme at its open- 
ing, but soon changes to something very like 
the third movement of the pastoral symphony; 
that is, there is a brisk figure in the violins, 
suggesting a dance, and then a series of inter- 
rupted and changing rhythms, as if the dancers 
had quarreled and were fighting it out, and 
finally the movement is resumed as if the 
turbulent ones had been quelled or reconciled 
together. In his treatment of rustic subjects 
Raff is always pleasing and sometimes mas- 
terly. Prorevs. 
Feb. 15th. 
ee 
President Arthur and the Jubilee Singers. 





In contrast to the despicable conduct of 
some of the hotel managers of Washington is 
that of our cultured and manly President in 
his reception of the Fisk University Jubilee 
Singers as chronicled below: 

Wasuineton, Feb. 19.—The Fisk Jubilee 
Singers called on the President yesterday. 
He received them in the Library. Their agent, 
upon presenting them} said: 

Mr. Presipenr: We have called to pay our 
respects, not only because you are President 
of the United States, but from the fact that we 
know you to be a warm and earnest friend of 
our race, and that you have espoused our canse 
in early life; and we look upon you as our 
friend. If it would please you, sir, we would 
only be too happy to sing one of our selections. 

The President said: 

Iam very much pleased to meet you. I 
have frequently heard of your wonderful songs, 
though I have never heard them. I thank you 
for the opportunity, and will listen with plea- 
sure. 

In low, sweet tones they commenced the 
well known “Steal away to Jesus” (with the 
Lord’s Prayer), and as the rich notes swelled 
and reverberated through the library, weird and 
wild, and long, the President became deeply 
moved, and endeavored to brush away the 
tears with his hand, but the fountain which 
had broken forth under the touching song re- 
fused to be staid, and taking from his pocket 
his handkerchief he burst into tears and wept 
like a little child. The last note ceased, and 
after drying his eyes the President warmly 
shook each one by the hand, and turning to 
Dr. Rankin said: ‘* Doctor, 1 have never in my 
life been so much moved.” The Doctor re- 
plied: “ Mr. President, this is one of the things 
we like you for; that such things move you.” 

The troupe then took leave of the President, 
who assured them of the great pleasure that 
their visit had affurded him, and invited them 
cordially to call and see him whenever they 
visit Washington. 

<9 
Two New Jersey Critics. 


“Yes, they play pretty well, considering the 
little practice they have had,” said a Bergen 
County man at the Hohokus fair yesterday, in 
reply to a remark made by a reporter, compli- 
menting the music. ‘ But you'd have laughed 
if you had been here three or four years ago, 
and heard the first attempt of the Saddle River 
brass band.” 

“ How was that?” the reporter asked. 

“Well,” was the reply, “the band had just 
organized, and they had a stunning red uni- 
form, and their instruments glittered like gold 
in the sunlight. Something extraordinary was 
consequently expected; but the crowd was in- 
tensely disappointed when they heard the band 





play. In fact it was atrocious. No criticism 
could do it justice, for it was about the first at- 
tempt of the band to play together. But the 
funny part was this: Steve Bergen was here 
from the Democrat, and the nobby Bird from 
the Republican, of Hackensack. These two 
reporters got into a wrangle over the question 
as to what tune the band was playing. Steve 
said it was ‘Hail Columbia,’ but Bird knew 
better—it was ‘Marching Through Georgia.’ 
The debate waxed hot, until finally it resulted 
in a wager, Steve sticking to the national air 
and Bird insisting that it was the familiar 
commemoration of Sherman’s march to the 
sea. They agreed to leave the decision of the 
bet to the bandmaster, and when the tune was 
through they went over to ask him. What do 
ou think he told them? Neither was right. 
The band had been playing ‘ The Star Spangled 
Banner.’ Of course all bets were declared off; 
but it shows that it was either poor music or 
else the newspaper men couldn't tell one tune 
from another. Perhaps it was both. The 
Saddle River band improved after that and 
became good players, but I am somewhat 
doubtful if either Steve or Bird could to this 
day tell the difference between the three tunes 
mentioned.” 


2 00 e 
The Voice and the Weather. 





Herr Zander, a German musical director, 
has made public some interesting observations 
on the relations between the condition of the 
human voice and that of the weather. He 
says that apart from the inevitable changes in 
the intonation, purity and strength of the 
voice, resulting from physical variations, such 
as illness, nervous tension, and the like, he has 
noted other influences of a barometrical nature 
that seem to indicate approaching changes in 
the weather. In clear weather, about to 
change into that of a dismal rainy character, 
his voice became weak, and showed a tendency 
to grow deeper. In wet weather, about to 
clear up, and become dry and bracing, the op- 
posite was the case. The voice became bright, 
clear, and strong, and was disposed to strike 
too high a pitch. Herr Zander was director of 
a church choir and teacher of singing in a 
high school for many years, and had ample 
opportunity of verifying these conclusions. 

—_— OOO 


A Waltz in his Head. 





Strauss and his wife were enjoying a quiet 
walk in the park at Schonau, the other day, 
when suddenly the composer exclaimed, “My 
dear! I have a waltz in my head; quick, give 
me the inside of a letter or an envelope to write 
it down before I forget it.” Alas! after much 
rummaging of pockets it was discovered that 
neither of them had a letter about them—even 
a tradesman’s account. Jobann Strauss’ mu- 
sic is considered light, but it weighs heavy as 
lead on his brain till he can transfer it to paper. 
His despair was heartrending. At last a hap- 
py thought struck Frau Strauss. She held out 
a snowy linen cuff and Johann smiled. In 
two minutes it was MS. Then its mate shared 
the same fate, then Frau Strauss’ collar, then 
not another scrap of starched linen on which 
to conclude the composition. His own linen 
was limp colored calico—no hope there. 
Johann became frantic. He was much the 
worse for having been allowed to write three- 
quarters of the waltz. He was just on the 
point of dashing off home like a madman, 
when another happy thought struck Frau 
Strauss. She plunged her hand into a capa- 
cious pocket, fished out a purse, opened it, and 
displayed to his delighted gaze a brand new 
hundred gulden note. Hurrah! The entire 
finale was written on the bank note, and then 
Johann Strauss relapsed into his usual placi- 
dity.—London Court Circular. 





“Home, Sweet Home.’’ 


In the spring of 1863 two great armies were 
encamped on either side of the Rappahannock 
river, one dressed in blue and the other in 
gray. As twilight fell the bands on the Union 
side began to play “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” and “Rally Round the Flag,” and that 
challenge of music was taken up by those on 
the other side, and they responded with “ The 
Bonnie Blue Flag” and “Away Down South 
in Dixie.” It was borne in upon the soul of 
a single soldier in one of those bands of mu- 
sic, to begin a sweeter and more tender air, 
and slowly as he played it they joined in a sort 
of chorus, of all the instruments upon the 
Union side, until finally a great and mighty 
chorus swelled up and down ourarmy, “ Home, 
Sweet Home.” When they had finished, there 
was no challenge yonder, for every band upon 
that further shore had taken up the lovely air 
so attuned to all that is holiest and dearest, and 
one great chorus of the two great hosts went 
up to God; and when they had finished, from 
the boys in gray came a challenge, “ Three 
cheers for home!” and as they went up, re- 
sounding through the skies, from both si es of 
the river, “‘ something upon the soldiers’ cheeks 
washed off the stains 0 powder.” 





Mendelssohn at the Piano. 





In playing the piano, or any other instru- 
ment, spiritual gifts on the part of the player 
are of much greater importance than mere 
manual dexterity. This was specially notice- 
able when one heard Mendelssohn play. “My 
recollections of Mendelssohn’ s playing,” says 
Madame Schumann, “ are among the most de- 
lightful things in my artistic life, It was to 
me a shining ideal, fall of genius and life, 
united with technical perfection. It never oc- 
curred to me to compare him with virtuosi. 
Of mere effects of performance he knew 
nothing. He was always the great musician, 
and, in hearing him, one forgot the player and 
reveled in the full ‘enjoyment of the music. 
He carried one with him in the most incredible 
manner, and his playing was always stamped 
with beauty and nobility. In his early days, 
he had acquired perfection of technique; but 
latterly, as he often told me, he hardly ever 
practiced, and yet he surpassed every one.” 


>£@UR: MUSICAL: HOPPER k< 


The greater difficulty, the more glory in sur- 
mounting it. Skillful pilots gain their reputa- 
tion from storms and tempests. 

To be vain of what you have learned is the 
same as to plume yourself on a piece of game 
you have received from a hunter. 

The American right toJ. Strauss’ last comic 
»ypera, ‘“‘ The Merry War,” has been secured by 

anager John M eCaull of the New York Bijou 
Opera House. 

In the London Royal Academy of Music 
concerts, the very wise rule that ‘‘no encore 
and no recall is allowed” is printed on the top 
of the program. 

This is the way one of “our boys” puts it. 
“ Billee Taylor, The Mascottes and The Pirates 
of Penzance had Patience to go and hear Pina- 
fore and enjoyed Olivette very much. 

The long dis ute about - roposed per- 
formance of “ Lohengrin” = fon has re- 
sulted in the official interdiction of the pre- 
sentation of the work in German, the govern- 
ment insisting upon the Italian text being 
used. 

Rubinstein has written a letter from Peter- 
hoff to a friend in Berlin, in which he says: 

‘“T don’t intend to go to America, lest I should 
lose all I have earned; I would go willingly to 
London to Gye, if one of my operas was to be 
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brought out, but to 
nevermore. I have 
tuoso career.” 


The purchase of the “ Snake Charmer” cos- 
tumes, said to have cost $9500, by Mr. John A. 
McCaull, for $710, recalls the story of an old- 
time money lender in New York who ad- 
vanced largely upon opera costumes, etc. 
Having accumulated quite a wardrobe for an 
extensive repertoire, he approached a well 
known .impressario one day with the query, 
“Say, Max, how much it cost to give opera, I 
got de clos.” 


To-day, to-morrow, every day, to thousands 
the end of the world is close at hand. And 
why should we fear it? We walk here, as it 
were, in the crypts of life; at times from the 
great cathedral above us we can hear the organ 
and the chanting choir: we see light stream 
through the open door when some friend goes 
out before us; and shall we fear to mount the 
narrow staircase of the grave that leads us out 
of this uncertain twilight into eternal life? 

A correspondent of one of the Paris papers 
gives a somewhat amusing explanation of the 
change in the Patti management. He says: 
In this country the Monroe doctrine plays a 
part in every thing, even in the matters purely 
of art. There was not an American who did 
not feel insulted at being called on to pay a 
few dollars to a foreign impressario in order to 
hear Patti. Now that it is an American Bar- 
num to whom he pays his money, it is ‘all 
right,’ as they say there.” 

The efforts made in London to improve the 
class of theater orchestral selections has been 
followed by an attempt to give to the panto- 
mimes a better musical setting. Mr. Oscar 
Barrett, at Drury lane, has utilized Moore’s 
Irish melodies, the old Christy minstrel reper- 
tory and other things; while at Covent oe al 
even the boxing night gallery at once per- 
ceived the beauties and warmly applauded the 
music of the children’s choruses in the second 
scene of the pantomime, written by Mr. John 
Farmer of Harrow. 

Manager Pond tried an odd experiment re- 
cently at Lancaster, Pa. Miss Clara Louise 
Kellogg could not appear with the company, 
and the fact was made known to the audience 
previons to beginning the concert, the an- 
nouncement being accompanied by a promise 
that all who felt dissatisfied with the concert 
should have their money refunded the next 
morning upon application at the box office. 
The audience remained and showed a full ap- 
preciation of the program, and then about 
half of the number demanded their money the 
next morning. 

The effect of that chorus of “ The Messiah” 
was rather curious when the gentlemen of the 
tenor all emphatically asserted, “Unto us a 
son is born,” receiving as positive a response 
from the alto that they were not behind, and 
“Unto us a son is born.” The soprano were 
not going to be out of fashion, and as much as 
to say: ‘Gentlemen and ladies, you are not 
ahead of us a bit; Unto us a son is born.” 
There were several bachelors among the base 
—rather modest boys, too, some of them—but 
they could not be left behind by ali their 
neighbors, so they risked the assertion that 
“Unto us a son is born;” and then all hands 
Joined in a jolly round of repetition of the glad 
news in every imaginable form of expression. 
Hope all parties are doing well. 


lay the piano there— 
ecided ‘o stop my vir- 





New ‘Books. 
From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


we have received an interesting and usefal 
little work entitled “ Operas: Their Writers 
and Their Plots,” by “ Notlerac.” There was 
no need of the author’s writing his name back- 
wards in order to hide his identity, for he has 
not succeeded in doing so, and further the 





book is a worthy one. 


authors. It is a work that can be heartily 
recommended, and we take pleasure in call- 
ing attention to it. 


The Jubilee Singers, and Their Songs.— 


Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, | 


Mass. 

One of the most deeply interesting books we 
have read for a long while. The story of this 
now celebrated company of singers is indeed 


a thrilling one, and we do not envy the person | 


who can read it unmoved. The book gives a 
full account of the early struggles of the 
troupe to get a hearing, their trials and priva- 
tions, and their glorious triumph at last. A 
full account of their foreign tour is included; 
the receptions in their honor given by the 
nobility of England, Scotland, and Germany, 
etc., the whole forming a most interesting his- 
tory of this well-known organization. The 
book is graced with portraits of the singers, 
also of Mr. and Mrs. White, to whom so much 
of the success of the Jubilee Singers is due, to 
which is added a complete collection of their 
unique melodies. : 
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NEW MUSIC. 


SUCCESSFUL SONGS AND POPULAR PIECES. 


[ Only the best and most successful are noticed 
in this list.] 








VOCAL. 
WILDE, OSCAR WILDE. 


and Chorus. Words by E. E. Rexford. Music 
y the distinguished, esthetic Japonica Regi- 
nald MeGinnis. With colored picture title 
page. Price ” . 40 cts. 
This is most decidedly the richest burlesque song 
of the season. Its music is funny in itself, and the 
words are full of good hits at the great “craze” of 
which Oscar Wilde is the apostle. The picture title 
page is alone worth the price of the song, to say 
nothing of the stage directions which accompany 
the music. 


SHE'S SWEET AS SHE CAN BE. 


one 
i) 


Words and music by M. H. Rosenfeld. Beautiful 
icture title page in blue, brown, and gold. 
Price bo ts'neegtlit 40 cts. 


A charming song in the popular style, beginning 
with a sweet and flowing melody in common mea- 
sure which changes in the refrain or chorus to a 


sprightly schottische movement which is followed | 


by an interlude in dance form. It is indeed one of 
the successes of the year, and will we are sure, give 
pleasure to all who sing or hear it. 


WE NEVER GROW TOO OLD TO LOVE. 


fons and Chorus. Words by F. Gilbert. Music 
by Wm. Skuse. Elegant colored title page. 
EE tied» > stanp " 40 cts. 


We never grow too old to love, 

For hearts are always young; 
And just as sweet affections prove, 

As when youth’s song was sung. 

We confidently assert that this is one of the best 
sentimental songs issued in many years. It has all 


the elements of popularity, and at the same time is | 


much above the average song of the day. We 

predict for it a great success. 

A waltz song for voices of medium range. By 
Harry B. Turpin. Price 35 cts. 


A new waltz song for alto or baritone, sprightly 
and pleasing. : f I 
concert room where it has been received with the 








most flattering success, 


It presents in a con- 
densed form the arguments or plots of the 
various operas, with a brief account of their | 


It has already found its way into the | 


DEAR SISTERS, NOW ADIEU. 


Part song for ladies’ voices. By E, E, Ayres. 
Price 50 cts. 
This composition was written expressly for grad- 

| uating day exercises, and is admirably adapted for 
| the purpose. It is so arranged that all the various 
| classes of the school have a part in it; in solos, 
| duets, ete., closing with a choral movement for full 











ehorus. It is of medium difficulty but will well 
repay practice. 
SACRED MUSIC. 
| BENEDICTUS. (Blessed be the Lord.) W. F. Sher- 
win, 5) cts. 
BONUM EST. (It is a good thing to give thanks 
W. F. Sherwin, 40 cts. 
| EASTER ANTHEM. (Christ our Passover). W. F. 
Sherwin, 50 cts 
| Three valuable additions to the favorite ‘‘ Choir 
Services,’ by this well-known composer. They 
will much enhance the value of the series: the 


Easter Anthem will be found especially useful at 
this time, and is already in demand by choir 
leaders and singers. These three pieces are among 
the strongest and best of Professor Sherwin’s com 

positions, and will add materially to his fame asa 
composer of sacred music. 


FOR THE PIANO. 
THE RIPPLING RILL. 


Morceau for the Piano. By Fred. L. Morey.. 60 cts. 

A descriptive piece of moderate difficulty, 
taining a pleasing melody with running accompani- 
ment for the right hand, the left furnishing the 
harmony. Itis excellent for practice and pleasing 


to play. 

By B. M. McDowell. With colored title 
| Less pretentious than the above. Suitable for 
beginners in octave playing. Quite spirited, and 
has a pleasing variety of melody. 


, 
GARFIELD’S MEMORIAL MARCH. 
By A. O Kjenner. Price 
This piece was written as a memorial of the 
revered Garfield. It is simple in construction, and 
of about the third grade of difficulty. 


GEMS FROM MASCOTTE. 


Selected and edited by M. R Jay 


con- 








Pr..30 cts. 


30 cts. 


THE ‘“‘GOBBLE” DUET. (New words). Pr. 40 cts. 
THE MASCOTTE WALTZ.. 60 cts. 
THE MASCOTTE GALOP 30 cts. 
THE MASCOTTE POLKA 0 cts. 
“WISE MEN” WALTZ 30 cts. 


MASCOTTE POTPOURRI 75 ets. 
In the above are included all the real gems of 

the opera, nicely arranged and correctly printed. 

Suitable alike for teaching or parlor playing 


MARTHA. 
Ferd Béyer. Price 60 cts. 


A fine arrangement of the principal melodies of 
this delightful opera. Itis of the third and fourth 
grade of difficulty, making a not difficult but bril- 
liant composition. 


DANSE DE CZECHS. 


Gavotte. By Celian Kottaun. Price 35 cts. 
One of the best of the new Gavottes. It is not 
difficult but requires alight and ready touch, and 
| some facility in octave playing. It is also arranged 
and published for orchestra. 


(Salon Studie), Op. 272. C. Bohm. Price. 40 cts. 
The expression necessary to a proper rendering 
of this py places it in the fourth grade of diffi 
eulty. Itis in the polka form and is one of the best 
pieces for the Staccato practice yet published. 
Op. 228, No. 8, J. Low. Price 10 cts 
Of the same general character as “‘ Rippling Rill,”’ 
| though quite unlike it in essential features. The 
| whirr of the spinning wheel is well represented by 


the movement which accompanies the melody. It 
is of the fourth grade of difficulty. 
| (Sunbeam Galop). Dorn. Price 40 cts. 
| A splendid composition in every particular. It 


may be played without octaves, but much of its 
brilliancy would be lost in so doing. It is worthy 
the study required to overcome its difficulties. 


FOR THE VIOLIN. 
VIOLIN ETUDES. 


By H. E. Kayser. 
Op. 20. Consisting of thirty-six etudes, « om posed 
| to precede the celebrated Etude of Kreutzer, Nos. 1 


| and 2, for one violin now ready. Each 75 cts 





ST gghats  EL INR MELE SP ROTI 


(Sung by Badame Antoinette Sterling.) 
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Go Miss Garrie MQ. Burttett. 
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—< Greeting to Spring, o— 














By EDWARD B. PHELPS. 


Moderato, con espressione. 
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FIVE MINUTES POLKA 
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MAX FRUEHLING. Arr. by J. R. M. 
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ALLEGRETTO. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 











JUST mer rere D. 


TRUE PIANO TUNER, 


CONTAINING CONCISE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


Tuning and Regulating Pianos, 
TOGETHER WITH CHAPTERS ON 


THEORY OF SOUND, ORGAN TUNING, DEFECTIVE 
PIANOS AND THEIR REMEDIES, 


VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF TUNING. 


This useful little book will be welcomed by all in- 
telligent amateurs who wish to know more about 
the construction and care of their instruments. To 
teachers and others away from the cities, and where 
good tuners are not easy to be had, “‘THE TRUE 
TUNER ” is specially valuable. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS. 
JOHN CHURCH & eames Cinstanet. 
THE ORIGINAL 

so P. FP. 


Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at al! first- 

class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the origina! maker, 
THOS. P, PASCALL, 

408 West 36th S8t., N. ¥. 


| many other we eoumperseas. 








GOSPEL HYMAS COMPLETE. 


1,2, Zand 4. 


New §& s 1 Ballads 
‘Song Diamonds, fi. A 


STINDIRD MUSIC BOOKS. 


—_—-- >> -——— 


Brainard's New Method 23°... 


Bis pronounced decidedly the best method of in 


struction by all who 

have used it. It con- for the Piano-Forte, 
tains no useless matter, but every page is available 
and useful. and it is the result of thirty years prac- 

| tical experience in Piano-Forte teaching. No 
| teacher should fail to examine it. Hundreds of 
| testimonials as to its superiority. Price $3.00 each. 


A col. 

‘Brainard's Opera Melodies, ,2.°; 

i een Rate. Selected from the works of Bel- 
uber, De tt 

Mozart. eet nod for Violin or Fiute, 

Arranged for ewe 


Flutes, two Violizs, or Flute and Violin. Price, 
$1.50, mailed post-paid. 


Just published. An entire 
Golden Hours. ly dt collection of plano- 


forte music. 


i . New inst »-ntal - 
‘Piano Treasures, 32%.) 30 one: 


best writers. 


Golden Circle. eee re eee ke 
| Golden Chord, (ute. 


Contains nearly 200 beauti- 
Polkas, Fanta- 
sias, etc. 


A collecti« f ct 
| Song Treasures. Ry senae by the Seat 


writers. 


a 


American composers. Each of the above books 
contain 224 pages, sheet music size. They are the 
best collections of music published. Price of each 
book, $2.50 in boards; $3.00 in cloth; $4.00 in full gilt 
binding. Mailed post-paid. 


M A collecti f 
The Album Comique. {cp S.y 
Comic Songs. This book confains over fifty of the 


best Comic Songs of the day, hear ss pempemine nts 
for Piano or Reed Organ. Pric e% 


‘Merz’ Modern Method, ":'* 2: 


| Merz. The latest work for the Reed Organ, and par- 


| ticularly recommended for beginners. Full expla- 


Containing G@. H. Combined, (1, 2 and 3, 
without a hg “a and the New Book just 
issued, @. . Ro. 4 The largest collection of 
favorite devotional Songs extant. Without a rival | 
for Gospel Meetings and Prayer Meetings. 


Music Edition, in Boards, 
Word “ “ “ 


$90 per 100. 
$25 per 100. 


Add 10 centa on Music, and 2 cents on Word Edition, 
if ordered by Mail. 
@@B™ Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full list 
of Publications sent free on request. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Wew Chorus Book! i, 


Tae 


“CHORUS CASTLE,” 


By. Geo. FE’. Root. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, | 
AND CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


It contains a large variety of strong, bright and | 
grand choruses, secular and sacred, and elegant | 
glees and part songs, humorous and sentimental. 


Sa@P-EVERY PIECE TESTED. -Bqy 
‘* Chorus Castle’ is filled with music for practice | 
and public performance; there is no space devoted 
to elementary work. In conjunction with “The 
Palace of Song,”’ the “Chorus Castle” affords a 
glorious outfit for every teacher and conductor in | 
the coming musical campaign . 





| every organist needs. Price 


‘Songs 


nations and directions for pupils and teachers, and 
afine selection of the latest and best Vocal and In- 
strumental Music. New edition, containing a num- 
ber of P. P. Bliss’ best compositions, just issued. 


| Price, $2.50. 


‘Kimball's New Method, *° oo 


ACE E. KimMBALL. The standard and best method for 
Reed Organs published. Is used by thousands of 
teachers, and has a steady sale of 10,000 copies a 
year. Complete instructions and choice selection 
of Organ musie, No other method equals it. Price 
$2.50. Mailed post paid. 


Kimball's Organ Voluntaries, 


By Horace E. KIMBALL. (Two volumes Each 
volume is complete in itself. Volume one contains 
an easier grade of voluntaries than volume two 


| Both are filled with the very choicest organ music, 


by the best authors. They are equally well adapted 
for Pipe or Reed Organ, and will be found just what 
2.00 each. 


For Chorus, ete. By Dr. 
‘Chapel Anthems. | J. B. Herpert. Is pro- 
| nounced the best Anthem book published in years, 


and the demand for it is simply immense. Price, 
$1.25 by mail ; $10.50 per dozen by express. 


H For Sunday Schools, ete. By 
eavelwar « JAS. R. Murray and P. P. 

Butss, and the last work of the lamented Gospel 
Singer. Hundreds of thousands in use, and by far 
the best book of Sunday School Songs in the market, 
Price, 35 cents by mail ; $3.60 per dozen by express 


Cc renti s. Singing 
| The Galaxy a Se ool aan ae By J. @ninae 


SUFFERN. The popular Convention book of the day 
Every department complete. Over 300 pages. Price, 


| $1.00 by mail ; $10.50 per dozen by express. 


‘Herbert's Male Quartet (none 
and Chorus Book. 3" *%s'sfes,.c%: )83 


what has long been needed by the thousands of 
Singing Clubs and Societies throughout the land; 
A splendid collection of music by the best writers. 
Price, 60 cents by mail ; $6,00 per dozen by express. 


@@P-Examine ‘Chorus Castle ;’’ if you have not | TENNEY and Rev. E. A. Horrman. Containing the 


already seen ‘“ Palace of Song’’ examine that also. | 


Price of each by mail 75 cents; $7.50 a dozen by | 


express. Specimen of either book sent postpaid on | 60 cents per doz. 


receipt of 75 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


} 
| 
| 
i 





best of the Moody and Sankey hymns and the finest 
selection of Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs yet 
| published. Price, words and music, 35 cents by 


mail ; $3.60 per doz. by express ; words only 6 cents; 





S. BRAINARD’S 50m, JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CLEVELAND 0 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


For Gospel Meetings, Sun- | 
of Faith, on Se ven he etc. By J. H. 


BEAUTIES OF 
Sacred Song 


This — id new collection of the best Sacred 
Songs of the day, will be a most valuable addition 
to our libraries, and is full of gems 

Among the authors we notice the names of Gou- 
nod, Sullivan, Marzials, Abt. Thomas, Smart. and 
Pinsuti, and there are more than 30 others of good 
repute. Gounod’s “Green Hill far away,’’ Faure’s 
“Palm Branches,”’ and Abt's “Above the Stars,” 
indicate the high character of the 
which are 58 in number 


Price $2.00 Boards; $2.50 Cloth. 


‘THE BANNER 
OF VICTORY 


This inspiring title belongs to a new SONG BOOK 
for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, justout. Itis by ADbey & 
Munger. who made a decided success in their last 
book, “ WuIte Ropes,” and who, in this new compil- 
ation, furnish a number of the sweetest melodies 
ever placed in a collection of the kind. 160 pages, 
and about as many songs, many of them adapted to 
the Prayer Meeting, as well as to the Sunday School, 
Price 35 ets. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE NORWAY 


MUSIC ALBUM. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 

A collection of wierd, strange, and yet strangely 
captivating Songs and Melodies from the land of Ole 
Bull; just the music that inspired his imagination. 
Norse and English words. A musical novelty that 
will delight lovers of what is wild, rich, and ro- 
mantic in legend and song. Price $2.50. 


com positions, 


GARFIELD’S FUNERAL Marcu. Fine portrait. 40 cts. 


ROBERT FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SONG. 


Old and new. Approved by the master himself 
A book in which every note isagem. German and 
English words. A hundred exquisite songs. $2.00 
boards; $2.50 cloth. 


HERALD OF Praise. Forchoirs andconventions. $1. 


| THE IDEAL, |) 5°)? 


son. Is the best Singing School book of the distin 
guished author. Admirable collection of inter 
esting, wide-awake, effective music, combined ina 
practical and thorough course Ideal success in an 
ideal singing class will result from using the book. 


Sonc Betts. Forcommon schools. Emerson. 50 cts. 





_—_ 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 
ANTHEM BARP, ($1.25). W. O. Perkins. 
EMERSON'S COOK OF ANTHEMS, s:25) 
AMERICAN ANTHEM B00, oontieyand’abbey: 
GEx GLEANER. ($1.00). J. M. Chadwick 
PERRING' ANTBEM B00K. cx.s0y 


At this season, choirs are much in need of new An- 
thems. In the above five books will be found all that 
possibly can be needed, and of the very best quality. 

Excellent Anthems and easy Choruses will also be 
found in Emerson's new HERALD OF PRAISE ($1.00); 
in J. P. Cobb’s Festival Cuorvus Boox ($1.25); in 
Zerrahn's INDEX ($1.00); in Tourjee’s Cuorus CHorr 
($1 50); in Perkins’ TEMPLE ($1.00); and in Emerson's 


Voice oF Worsuip ($1.00), 
——— 
Price—(JUST OUT .)—5S0 ets. 

A new book of Sacred or “‘ Gospel Songs’’ for male 
voices, by L. OU. EMERSON. It is a very compre- 
hensive, finely edited and arranged book, with 91 
good pieces, and 112 large pages. The music is of 
easy compass, in no way difficult—a very satisfying 
book. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 343 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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JUST OUT! 


The Musical Quiver, 


The most complete collection of sacred and se- 
cular musie for singing classes, choirs, institutes, 
and conventions, 
By L. 8. LEASON and W. A. LAFFERTY. 
The authors of this work have been engaged for 
years in conducting institutes and conventions. 
Having used all of the standard works, they have 
carefully noted their defects, and now offer the 
publie the most perfect work of the kind ever 
published. 
Teac hers should examine this book before making 
a selection. 
Price per dozen by express .. 87 
Price per copy, mailed free. .. 
A single specimen copy mailed to 
teachers, on receipt of Yee ( 
Address all orders to 


C. M. RICE, Publisher, 
SHARON, PA. 





Monthly Price, 6d.; Subscription, 7s. a year, or 3s. 
6d. half year. 


ONGREGATION. 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly 700 standard Hymna, together with 
Responsive Services, Gospel Songs, and appropriate 
ieces for special occasions. The most ELEGANT 
iyMN, TUNE AND CHURCH Music Book published. 
Price, elegantly bound in cloth, $2.00 by mail. A 
single copy for examination sent post paid on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


“It takes the Lead!” 


HEART AND VOICE, 














He ORGHtaTh 








AND THE CHOIR. 


Edited by W. A. Barrett, Mus. B. Oxon. 








A Monthly Review—Musical, Dramatic, and Lite- 
rary—Published on the ist of every month. 








HE ORCHESTRA which has been estab- 

lished nearly twenty years has during 

that time been held in high esteem for its 

thoroughly independent tone, its just and un- 

biased criticism, and its aim to promote the 

objects of all who are interested in the de- 
velopment of High Class Music. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
d. 
Five Lines (of Ten Words) orless’ - 6 
Each Line after - - - - - + = 6 
5s. 6d. per Inch in Column. 
REPEATS—Four Insertions charged as Three if Pre- 
paid in one amouat. 


Payments for Advertisements or Subscrip- 
tions should be made either by Check, P. O. Order, 


or Greenbacks. 
WILLIAM REEVES, 
185 Fleet Street, London. 
Office of ‘‘Reeves’ Musical Directory.’’ 


The Prince of Song, 


A COLLECTION OF SACRED AND SECULAR 
MUSIC FOR 


ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED 


Singing Classes, 
Choirs, 





Institutes, ana 
Conventions. 


BY 


C. C. CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 


PRICE PER COPY, MAILED FREE, 75 CENTS. 
PER DOZEN, BY EXPRESS, $7.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cincin 


3 





EDITED BY 


W. F. SHERWIN. 
Dr. Geo. F. Root and J, R. Murray, 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


Has at once advanced to the front 
rank as 


“JUST WHAT WAS. WANTED” 


IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


Choice Hymns. 
Attractive Music. 
Unusual Variety. 


SPIRITED WITHOUT SILLINESS, 
DIGHIFIED WITHOUT DULLNESS, 
it has no Superior! 


HEART AND VOICE has 192 large pages. printed 
in clear type on toned paper, in handsome and dura- 
ble binding. 

Price 35 cents by Mail; $3.60 per dozen 
by Express; $30 per hundred by Express. 

A Single Specimen Copy mailed on receipt of 25 
cents. SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cinci 


nnati, 0. 








“THE GREAT TONE-POETS,” 


BEING SHORT MEMOIRS OF THE 
GREATER COMPOSERS. 
By F. Crowest. 


A valuable, convenient, and beautiful work for 
musical readers: a perfect compendium of infor- 
mation concerning the most eminent musicians 
and their works. The volume contains inspiring 
= of the following composers and their 
works: 


RACH, HANDEL, GLUCK, HAYDN, MO- 
ZART, BEETHOVEN, WEBER, ROS. 
SINI, SCHUBERT, MENDELS. 
SOHN and SCHUMANN. 


Nothing could be of greater service to the musi- 
cal student than this elegant work. 


Bound in cloth, $1.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 








THE TRUE METHOD OF SINGING! 


FF. W. ROO'T’S 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


AT ONCE 


SIMPLE, COMPRERENSISLE, AND COMPLETE, 


Voice Development, Execution, and the 
Art of Singing. 


*," Not a physiological treatise; no startling 
theories; not a history of new registers; noth- 
strange or mysterious; ta 


COMMON SENSE SINGING SCHOOL, 


Upon the principle that almost all persons are ca- 
pable of learning to sing acceptably. The great 
success of F. W. Root’s SCHOOL OF SINGING is alone 
evidence of its merits. The best vocal teachers 
have indorsed it and use it with their pupils. 168 
large pages, firmly bound. Price $3.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 





Musical Curriculum, 


PANO-PLATING, SINGING, AND BARMONY, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CURRICULUM tret appesred, x« LCOMBIOULDM 


was IN ADVANCE of the popular notion concerning 
musical instruction; with progressive teachers it has 
been the standard from the start. NOW it is acknow!l- 
edged, both in America and Europe, as the BEST and 
MOST POPULAR PIANO METHOD IN EXISTENCE. 


scien AUBRESOWL: Sect 


I. The idea that young pupils can not sp 

the study of Harmony in connection with Piano- 
playing is clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 
I. That every one who can speak can sing, is de- 

monstrated by the CURRICULUM. LIL. That the 
study and practice of the Piano can be made a 
pleasure, not a task, isshown by the CURRICULUM. 


&@ Price of the Musical, CURRICULUM, $3.00. RQ 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


NEW ANTHEM 2OOX. 


NOW READY. 


Church Anthems 


By 6,6, GASE and 6. ¢, WILLIAMS, 


Particular care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems 
for opening and closing services. Choirs 
who study difficult music will also find 
a large variety of music adapted to their 
tastes. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS 


is a valuable collection of charch 
musie for all choirs and lovers of 
sacred song. 192 pages, extra large 
size; $7.50 per dozen by express; 
single copy by mail 75 cts 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 














